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UELIUIOTIS BBPOEliIBES. 

r n iCl - — ^ 

1. RAMMOHUN ROY. 

Eatly Iiife. — This great reli^ous i-eformer was born o£ a 
Brahman family, not very far from Calcutta, in the year 
1774 A.D.* It was in the same year that Warren Hastings 
was appointed the first Governor-General of India. Ram- 
mohun Roy’s father was a small Zemindar, who had served 
under the Nawaha of Murshidabn^. Persian was still the 
language of the court, and alt persons desirous of Govern- 
ment employ for their sons had them educated in Persian 
and Arabic. In his ninth year Rammohun Roy was sent to 
Patna, the principal seat of Arabic learning in Bengal. 
Three years later, he was sent to Benares to*stndy Sanskrit, 
where he remained fill his sixteenth year. 

On his return, Rammohun Roy had a rupture with his 
father on account of his opposition to idolatry. He there- 
fore left the paternal home, and for four years wandered 
from place to place, spending, if report be.true, some time 
in Tfcet. • In his tweljftieth year he was recalled by his 
father, after which he devoted hflnself for some tinie to the 
acquisition of English, and farthA’^stUdies in SanslAit. 

From 1800 to 1813, Bammohijn il^oy was employed in 
Government service, filling various posts till he was made a 
Sheristadar. He spent ten years of his life in Ramgurh, 
Bhagulppre, and Rungpore, as dewan or head officer of the 
Collectors and Judges of those districts. Hence he was 
comrjonly known a? the Dewaniictill*he was made a Raja 
by the lilmperpr of Delhi. DurTng the time he was Dewan, 
i he is siid to hnkvp!fmcumTj>ated so much money as to enable 
him to purchasS an^St&<re worth Rs. 1,000 a month. 

' • ^not^er account mates 1772 tlie year o£ his birth. 
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State of Bengal. — 1814 Eamraolmn . Roj^ came to 
Calcutta, not to rest, but prepared to fight ivith the old 
superstitions and the manifold evils that had darkened the 
face of his country. The state of things in Bengal, ■when 
he began his work, is thus described ; 

“In the religions world there was much oxcitotnent. The 
Saklis, or the worshippers of the goddess Sakti, and the Baish- 
nabas, mostly foAowers of Chaitanya, were both strong, and 
now contending ■with each other for supremacy in the land. 
But however great might bo tho bigotry of the two sects, ^heir 
general immorality and corruptions were simply revolt inff. 

“ The social condition of the people of Bengal was also deplor- 
able. The rigid Caste-system of India, with its blighting 
inflnenco, reigned in its tuR rigonv. The horrible rites of 
Snttee and Infanticide were the order of tho day. There were 
indeed many instanejs of*trttc Snttces . . . bnt it should not 
therefore bo forgotten that in a great many instances the Snttee 
was the victim of her greedy relatives, and in more, of rash 
words spoken in the fir.st fit of grief, and of tho vanity of her 
kindred who considered her shrinking from the first resolve 
an indelible disgc.5ce. Sfany a horrible ninrder wns thus com- 
mitted, the cries and shrieks of the poor Snttee being drowned 
by the sonnd of tomtoms, and her struggles made powerless 
by her being pressed down with bamboos. 

“ The Condition of the Hindu female in those days was truly 
pitiable. Education among females was unknown. Kulinism, 
polygamy and every day oppression ma^c the life of the Hindu 
female unbearable. Hindu socifjty withfCaste, Polygamy, l^nlin- 
ism,- Suttee, Infanticide, anS other e'stils was rotten to its core. 
Morality was at a very low chh> Men spent their time in vice 
and idleness, and in social broils and party quarrels. 

As to education among the people, of what even the Slnk- 
tnhs could impart there was little. "What little learning there 
was, was confined to a few Brahmans, and it was in the main a 
vain and nseldss learning. Ignorance and supei-stition reiomed 
supreme over the length aijd breadth of the country. Thepe was 
darkness over the land, anci> no man knew when it would b- 
dispelled.”* 

Rammohiin Roy took a warm 

* Introduction toJBamtnobun Boy’s English 'Works, 'Vol. X. pp.*'ri, vii. 
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•nected with tlie welfare of his countrymen ; he did much 
for the suppression ofSatijbut religious reform was his 
great work, and to that remarks will ■chiefly be confined. 
Publications. — Soon after his father’s death he wrote a 
book in Persian, “ Against the Idolatry of all Eeligions."’^ 

In 1816 he published his first work in English, “Trans- 
lation of an Abridgment of the Vcdant, or the Eesolution 
of all the Vedas, the most celebrated and.revered work of 
Brahminical Theology, establishing the Unity of the Su- 
preme Being ; and that He alone is the object of Propitia- 
tion nnd Worship.” Earamoltuu Eoy did not study the 
Vedas strictly so called : he looked upon that as a waste of 
time. It was the Upanishads to which ho gave his atten- 
tion. • 

The Abridgment of the Vcdant professes to be trans- 
lated from Vyasa, to whom is attributed the oldest treatise 
on the Vednntic philosophy, called the Brahma Sxilra. 
•Eanimohun Eoy quotes about 30 Sutras out of 518 in the 
original, with nearly an equal number from the Upanishads. 
The work expresses his own views rather than those of the 
books from which he makes extracts. In the Introduction 
he notices an excuse made by Europeans for idolatry : — 

“ I have observed that both .in their writings and cqfversa- 
-tion many Europeans feel a wish to palliate and soften the fea- 
tures of Hindoo idolatry ; and are inclined to inculcate, that all 
•objects of worship are considered by their votaries'as emblema- 
tical* repi^sentations o?, the Supreme Divinity ! If this were 
indeed the case, I might,perhapS IRJ led into some examination 
■of the subject: but the truth js th<y Siisdodh of the present day 
have no snch views of the subject, Jjut firmly believe in the real 
existence of innumerable gods and gtJlldesses, who possess, in 
their own departments, full and independent power ; and to 
propitiate therp, and not the true God, are temples erected and 
ceremonies performed.” 

The^ above was followed by translations of four of the 
Upanishads, ^ according to tUe commentary of Sankar 
Achai^a. ga^js in tj^e preface to the Mundaka Upani- 
shad of the Atharva^Vt^a : 

‘‘ All at^ntive perusal of this, as well as of the remaining 
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books of the Vedanta, will, L trust, convince every nnprejndiced' 
mind, that they, with great consistency, inculcate- the unity of 
God ; instructing men, at the same time, in the pare mode of 
adoring him in spirit. It will also appear evident that the 
Vedas, although they tolerate idolatry as the last provision for 
those who are totally incapable of raising their minds to the 
contemplation of the invisible God of Nature, yet repeatedly 
urge the relinquishment of the rites of idol worship, and the 
adoption of a purbr system of religion, on the express grounds 
that the observance of idolatrous rites can never be productive 
of eternal beatitude. They are left to be practised by such 
persons only as, notwithstanding the constant teachihg of 
spiritual guides, cannot be brought to see perspicuously the 
majesty of God through the works of nature.” 

The “ unity of God” which the boobs of the V edanta 
dre said to “ inculcate with great consistency^' is pantheism. 
— not monotheism. Ukani evadvitiyam, One only without a 
second, does not mean that there is no second God, but 
that there is no second anything. The Mundaka TJpanish- 
ad, as translated by Rammohun Roy, says : "In the same 
way as the cobweb is created and absorbed by the' spider 
independently of exterior origin, as vegetables proceed from 
the earth, and hair and nails from animate creatures, 'so 
the Ufliverse is produced by the eternal Supreme Being.”^ 

Polytheism is contained in the same TJpanishad. It 
begins as follows : “ Brahma, the greatest of celestial deities, 
and executive creator and preserver of the woqjd, came 
into form; he instructed Uthurva,^nis eldest son, in the 
knovfledge respecting, the Supreme Being, on which all 
sciences rest.” o ^ 

In the preface to hi^ translation of the Ishopanishad he 
has the following further remarks on the nature of 
Hindu idolatry : . 

“ Neither do they re^rd the images of these gods merely in 
the light of instruments for elevating the nAid to the concegtion 
of those supposed beings ; they are simply in themselves made 
objects of worship. For whatever Hindu pmchyses an idol in 
the market, qr constructs one with Big^gvn hlmds, or has one 

— — — s ^ “ 

* English tyorts of Bammohun Boy, Tol, I. p. 20^ * 
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mndi' nndor own Knpprintondf’nct.’, U. is hisinvnritiblc practifie 
•to perform certain corcmoiiieR, rnUed Fran Praliflithn, or Oio 
cndowmeiil of Jitiinnlion, hy which lioheliovcR tlinf. ifa imtnro is 
cfinutrcd from Uiai of tlio mere nintcrinls of wiiicli it is formed, 
and that it ncijuires not otilj- life but stipernattinil powers. 
Shortly aflerwnnis, if the idol he /if the mssciiliiio gender, he 
marries it ton feminine one ; with no less pomp nnd inngnificenco 
than he eclehr/ites the nuptials of his own children. The 
mysterinns process is now complete; nnd the god mid goddess 
are esteemed thenrbiters of Itis destiny, nnd continually receive 

his most ardent adoration.” * 

• * 

With regard to tlic excuses made by Jildiicated Hindus 
for idolatry, borrowed from liuropoans, he nays: 

m 

“Tn thn« endeavouring to rcmox'c a mistake, into which I 
have reason to helieve manj* Knropenn gentlemen have been led 
by a Ivncvolent wish to find an c/enso for the errors of my 
countrymen, it is a consfder.ahrc gratification to mo to find that 
the latter have, begun to ho so far sonsihlc of (ho absurdity 
of lln.'ir real belief and practices, ns to find it convenient to 
shelter (hem under snob a cloak, however flimsy nnd borrowed. 
The adoption of such a sntitcrfugc encourages mo greatly to 
hope, that they will, in time, abandon what the}' arc sensible 
cannot be defended; and that, forsaking the superstition of 
idolatry, they will cmbr.aco the rational worship of the God of 
Nature.” 

In, 1817 he publishoel “A Defence of Hindu I'lieisra, in 
reply to the attack of ifhadvortite for Idolatry, ,afc Madra.s,” 
and “ A Second Defence of the iSont'tht-istical System of 
the Yeds; in reply to an AjmKijn- for the present state of 
Hindu Worship.” * 

He thus refutes the common exense that " Idols were 
invented for those who are not possessed of sufficient under- 
standing:” 

• • 

“ R;ryiit me in this instance to ask whether every Musalman 
in T'urkej' fropi the highest to The lowest, every Protestant 
ChristiiTn at lejftt.of.^lDni-oppf and many followers of Cabeer and 
•Nanak do wor.sfdp Gc^vritbont the nsshstance of consecrated 
objects ? If so/how c.an we snpposo that the human race is not 
* capable of tadoring the Snpreme Being without the puerile 
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practice of having recoarse to visible objects ? I will never 
hesitate to assert, that His adoration is not only possible, and 
practicable, but even incumbent, upon every rational.' creature.” 

They contain also some trenchant exposures of popular 
Hinduism. The following are some extracts : 

“ He who pronounces ‘ Ddorga,’ though he constantly practise 
adulterj’, plunder others of their property, or commit the most 
heinous crimes, is freed from all sin.”* 

“A person pronouncing loudly ‘reverence to Hari,’ even in- 
voluntarily, in the state of fading down, of slipping, of labouring 
under illness, or of sneezing^ purifies himself from the ‘foulest 
crimes.”t • 

“ As to falsehood, their favourite deity Krishna is more con- 
spicuous than the rest. Krishna again persuaded Toodhisthir, 
his cousin, to give false evidence — in order to accomplish the 
murder of Drona, their euiritnal father. — See Dron Puri’a, or 
seventh book of the Mababbarntb."J . 

In 18] 7 he directed his thoughts to the Christian religion, 
and never discontinued its study till the end of his life. 
He learned Hebrew and Greek to form his own independent 
opinion of the Old and New Testaments. In 1820 he 
published, in Bengali and English, a book called, “The 
Precepts of Jesus the Guide to Peace and Happiness,” 
consisting of Extracts from the Gospels. In the Introduc- 
tion he says : — 

“This simple code of religion and (morality is sfj adnjirably 
calculated to elevate man’s, ideas to high and liberal notions oi 
the One God. ...and ic socvell fitted lo regulate the conduct of 
the human race in the disohajge of their various duties to God, 
to themselve."!, and to ^soeifety, that I cannot but hope the best 
effects from its promulgation in its present form,” 

In a letter prefixed to one of his later works (an edition 
of the Kena Upanishad) he makes the following ad- 
mission : — ^ „ 

“The consequence of my 'long and uninterrupted researches 
into religious truth has been that have ^und'the doctrines of 

4. ' ■' . « — . .1 . — - 

*Doorga Nam Jlahatmya. ' fBhaga;-at. 

jThe English Worts of Bammohun Boy, Tol. I. pp. 
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Cltrlst Ti\oro oniKluoivp <o iiumvl prinripk-p, niul hcHcr ndnplcd 
for (Up «m' of rnliotml l)oin_tr.<, ikan nnj’ otlior wlii(;h liivvo conip 
to my laiowtpdfjp.”* 

Tlii‘^ puklip.'ition liroiigkt upon Knmmolnin I?oy a long 
cbiitrovcrpy with tlio Sonmipore Mit-pioiinrics. The Prc- 
c/'pts of Jcfus oppiipy only 7-} pp. of (ho rollpctod pdition of 
his ICnglish works ; his Appc<il-> lo the Clirixlian Pnhlic in 
Defncc. oxteiid over dOO pngps. The cflntonfion of the 
Mirsioniirios wns tlmt Knmmohnn Ifoj’, nftcr three or four 
yenrs’ study of the IJihln, had found out that the Cliristian 
Ciiuveh had misunderstood it, and that it did not contain 
some doctrines which wore considered vital. The "Appeals” 
were jntendccl to prove that ho was correct. Ho wa.s, how- 
ever, criticised loo severely. * 

Notwithstanding this controver.sy, llaniniohnn II 03 ' ns.sist- 
ed tni'-.sionarios in the Iratislalitfti of the Scriptures, and 
.sometimes joined in Christian worship, llo provided Dr. 
Duff with the house in which the Scottish Missionar}' Insti- 
tution wa.s opened in 1830, and got pupils for him. lie 
recoinmcnded tiiat its daily work .should ho commenced 
with the Lord’s Prayer, declaring that he had studied the 
Brahman’s Vedas, the Muslim’s Koran, and the Buddliist’s 
Tripitaka without findinit anj’where any’ other praj'cr so 
brief, comprehensive, and suitable to man’s wants. 

Bralima Sabh?.. — Not long after Bammohnn Boy came 
to Calcutta, he formpcl jln association of a few personal 
friends, c.illed At/a/yri iSaWm, Sj)iritii!il Society, which met 
in his house periodicnlTy for discu.ssiijn. • The opposition of 
the Bnihmiins and pandits esr^sed the niember.s to drop off 
one by one, till by degrees the st>ciciy censed to e.xist. 

In 1828, Mr. W. Adam, a Prot'stant ilissionary, a 
friend of Raminoluin Roy’s, was led to adopt Unilarianism. 
Its adherents generally accept most of the doctrines of 
Christianity, excep^ the Trinity, or three-one God, Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit, and otjiers closely connected with 
it. A^dam sought to disseminate his opinions by holding 
meetings and' giving Je^^res. Rammohun Roy and a few 

• • Sir Jl^Inicr tViHiani^ Religious Thought, ^c„ p. 483. 
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friends, attended for a time, till at last the tLonglit strupk 
them that they should have a meeting house oE their own. 

Dwarkanath Tagore, Prosonno Kumar Tagore and others 
came forward with pecuniary help. Eooms were hired in 
the Chitpore Road, and prayer meetings held in them every 
Saturday evening. The service was divided into four 
parts^ — recitation of Vedic texts; reading from the Upa- 
nishads ; deliveiting of a sermon ; and singing hymns. 

It was thus that the germ of the first Theistic Church 
was planted at Calcutta. It inaugurated a new era in the 
.history of Indian religion^' thought. It ushered in the 
dawn of the greatest change that has ever passed over the 
Hindu mind. It was the first introduction of public wor- 
ship and imit'-d prayer— ^before unknown among the 
Hindus. A new phase of the Hindu religion then took 
definite shape, a phasai which differed essentially from 
eveiy other that had preceded it. For no other reforma- 
tion has resulted in the same way from the influence of 
European education and Christian ideas.* 

The increase of contributions enabled Rammohun Roy to 
purchase a large house in Chitpore Road, and endow it with 
a maintenance fund. Trustees were appointed, and the 
first Hindu Theistic Church was opened iu Calcutta in 1830. 
'rhe name given to it was the Brahma Sabha, or Brahmiya 
Samaj, tlie Society of believers iu Brahma, the one self- 
existent god of Hinduism. 

The trust-deed of the buihiing laj’d down thalrit W^s to 
be used as a place of nfeetiiig fcr the worship of the 
Eternal, Unsearc'hable "dhd Immutable Being who is the 
Author and Preserve, r of. Ae Universe ; that no graven 
image, statue, or sculpture, carving, painting, picture, 
portrait or likeness of any thing shall be admitted within 
the building, that no .sacrifice shall be offered there ; that' 
nothing recognised as an object of worship by other men 
should be spoken of contemptuously ‘"there ; and that no 
sermon be delivered but snfch as would have a tendency to 
promote piety, morality, and chuvuty. J ^ 

■ t-»- 

* Sir Monier Williams, Religious Thought, 5'*c, - 
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•liast Tears of Ms Life. — Rammolian Hoy had long wished 
to visit England with the view of obtaining, as he himself 
said, “ by personal observation a more thorough insight into 
the manners, customs, religion, and political institutions of 
Europe.” He had also three special objects : — 

(1.) To represent the grievances of the Emperor of 
Delhi, who conferred npon him the title of Raja, and sent 
him as his ambassador to England. • 

(2.) To be present at the approaching discussion in the 
’House of Commons at the renewal of the East India Com- 
pany’s Charter, npon which the future Government of 
'India, whether for good or evil, so largely depended. 

(-3.) The orthodox party in Calcutta, indignant at being 
deprived of the privilege of i^asting their mothers aliv^e 
when they became widows, sought to appeal to the King in 
Council. Raramohun Roy wished»to oppose this in person. 

He arrived in England in April 1831, being the first 
Indian of rank and influence who bad ventured to cross the 
“ black water.” His enlightened opinions, courteous man- 
ners, and dignified bearing, attracted much attention. He 
was presented to the King, and a place was assigned to 
him at the ceremony of the coronation. The three special 
objects he had in view were all gained. 

Unhappily Eamtnohnn Roy was not strong enough to 
bear the severity of a European climate. After visiting 
Paris and other part.® of Prance in 1833, his health began 
to decline. He had been iiy^ited to visit Bristol and to 
take up his residence 3t the hou.'^e^of^Mifs Castle, — a ward 
of Dr. Carpenter— -in the ntsg'hbonrhood of that city. He 
arrived there early in September, %nd shortl}^ afterwards 
was taken with fever. Every attention was lavished npon 
him, and the best medical skill called in ; but all in vain. 
* On the 27th September he breathed his last in the presence 
of his son Raja I^im Roy, and his .two Hindu servants, 
by wh»m he had all along been enabled to preserve his caste. 
A short timeJjefore his death his Brahman servant uttered a 
prayer in his rrmster’s ejif, in which the frequent use of the 
•word Om was alone (fiStingui.shed. He also plaefed iron under 
^his pilloiiv. TVhen Ranimohnn Roy’s spirit passed away, his 
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BrnlmmTiicul ihrcml u-jis found coilod around hi*? poiAon. 
llis rcinuins were not laid in a Cliriatian burial f'loiuid, but 
in a rolired spot- in a sUrubbory. Ton years afterwards 
they wore removed to a eemotery near Brintol, ivhero a tomb 
was raised over his grave by Dwarlcanath 'I'agore, with the 
following itiBcriplion : 

» 

“ Dcnealli this stone rest the remnins of Kaja Jlara Molititi 
Hoy, A conKcien'tioiii' and sle.adfnst lieJiever in tlie unit)' of tlio 
Oodlirad, lie eonsccrnlcti his life with <mtire devotion to the wor- 
ship of the Divine f'pirit above. To great nufmni talents, bo 
tinited u tboroiigb jiinsleiy ol many laugiuiges, ntid l•^lrly•'dih{in• 
guisbed bimsolf im one of the greatest sehohirs of the day. His 
nnivcrsal labourfi to promote tlie soeiiit, moral, ami pliy.sical 
condition of the pcofilc of ladin, Ids earnest endeavours to 
Suppress idolatry and tlie rito of .Vo/f, and his constiinf, nealons 
advocacy of wimfever tended to advnnci; the glory of God and 
the welfare of man, live ui (he 'grateful remonib.'-aiico of hifi 
countrymen." 

Ecligions Opinions, — The e.vact nature of these has hecu 
disputed. Sir Jfouior AVillinms tdiaraeterist's tin* form of 
theology which ho propounded ns " vague, undognintie, and 
comprelioiisivo. 'I'liroiighont life ho slirauk from coimcctiug 
himsolf with any particular .«cliool of thought. He seems 
to have felt a satisfaction in being claimed as a Vodaiitist 
by llindus, ns a Tlieist by Uiiitarians, as a Cbristiau by 
Christians, and ns a Afuslim by Mnhnmmudaus. .Shortly’ 
before be set out for Euiojre, lie f-ijd tliat lie bflong'cd to 
none of Ibeni. ^yiiatover was gm^l in the Vedas, in the 
Cluistinn Scriptnrcsf in fhe Iwirnii, in the Zend Ave.sta, or 
in any book of any yation nnywliere, was to be accepted 
and assimilated n.s coming from the 'God of tnitli,’ and to 
be regarded as a revelation. ‘ My view of Chri.stiauity,’ be 
.says in a letter to a friend, 'is, that in re[)rcfienting nil* 
mankind ns tbo cbil^lron of one eternal Father, it enjoins 
them to love 0110 another without mincing any disiiifction 
of country, caste, colour orn.‘rccd.’ . 

“In truth Rnminohnn Hoy’snl^tudo ff#v.a/ds his iiatioiinl 
religion continued that of a frienTilyVeforiner oven to the 
end of his life — a reformer who aimed at rcVainiiig all that 
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TT/i--' j’rnil ptrl true in IViiliinaui^tn, ■wliili' s'vr'c'liiiif' jnvay nl! 
{lint \v/i<; r('rri!|tl inuJ fulio. Hi' in fac(,b\' Jiutiirnl 
clirirnctor H'o intm-i-iy pauiotii-, not to bo nttayoil, oven to 
Ibo Inct, bv !Ui nrilont Invo of uUJ national i(lou«.’|* 

Tbo late Mr. I'ain Clmnilra I^’^o, iti bia llritlnuoinn, 
oxpn'.'-'-o.a a >o!nov,'b.it f-itnilar (>})inion. Ho ronsidoifi it 
difiii'iiit to f'Ottlo nbotlior Unininolmn Hoy wav at (irat tt 
inonotlioia! or a pntitlioiat. Ht* .‘•'ay« tbat tl»'' bonntifnl .«('iip.a 
bo compojcil are dovidodly jiantboi^tic : 

“ Ho profo'^'-cil to bav<i d n M’slj-ia of pure TIiciMii in 

tlioUpnn^bad'^, ttaii Iio niado th< vrtu'r.ibl** dooataont.*' tlio main 
if i.ot ibo fiilo of (be rn'od, iitniiT llio liannor of ivliicb be 
cx[>cc!oil to fi'O tb(' iliiorf-i' and ('l.i>.liiin^ rtlii,'iota< of ibo world 
iwoticilrd. Ha* tbo ooticlni.ion Tijitadd by tbo Upatii.'.b.Tds was 
tbc verv nafipodi s of n bat bo <'Xpro‘-'-cd an niavioty to boi.'-tor 
(ip bv Uh'''.' rorariins of tbc aaoioi# lifor.'ituro of tbo cnnntri'. 
Nobody c.nn road lb(« Upani^bad^, ovon oiirf-orily, witboat boiiif; 
driven to tbc coneIa>-i(in tbat pnatlioitia. not Iboif-ni, if tbc creed 
upheld by tbo fpirit and letter of ibeir teaebinp. 

“Wbat wni tbo rexnlt of tbi« M'rioaii tnif.laho? I'or yiarj^ 
tbe rclipion of H:ija Hnniinobnn RovV n'-f-nciation wa", not the 
nionof hei.srn be nn« niixioa'i to eee e,‘;lab!i‘-lied, bat the nanient 
pantheism of tbe coanfry. Iliji ^uecc•‘•^orf•■, rnrao of wbotn were 
learned P.andif,«,did nt)l play fn.st and loose «ilh the Upanislmd.«, 
as Ibo'O do wbo jirctend to discover pare tbeism in tbcia ; and 
fbey fcarlessdy ret up the creed I law ilocanicnta were fitted to 
npljold. ^ Xny, they y-ent further. They added (he Hrahnua 
Fiilras of Vynsa and (he cotnim njs of .Shankar Acbnrya to their 
nacred literature, and n?oved hcavijp^an^l (.‘%rth to resa'-eitafe iho 
relipiori of wliich these two persons were the most, redonhtable 
ehatnpion.K in ancient India.” • , 

Mr. Bose allov.-.s that BatmnoJinn Roy’s latest published 
nttoranccs in England are in favour of the assumption that 
he was a flieist of the Unitarian school. t 

On the other hand, the Rev. Dr. K. S. Macdonald, in an 
intert'sting paper read at Darjeeling, shows by inunerous 
quotations Vroip the w^'ting.s of Rauimohu'u Roy, that, on 

- f * Jicltgious TfiQttyhf, S:c., pp, 4Bi^4S7» 

• * f Bralimoism, pp. •i0*42. 
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many points, he held the Christian faith. The following 
•are a few extracts : 


"Tho nnity and personality of God was the first doctrine in 
Rammohnn Roy’s creed. Intimately connected with this was 
his belief in the separate immortality of the sonl. He was not 
a pantheist, as many of his countrymen are. Nor did he believe 
in the transmigration and final absorption of the soul. 

“ He believed isi a great day of jndgraent, on which tho living 
and the dead would appear before the Judge of all, to have their 
case decided once for all; and the Judge on that day, ho believed, 
would bo the Lord Je.sus Christ. His own words stated a\ pane 
184, Precepts of Jesus, are these: ‘The fifth position is that His 
Heavenly Father had committed to Jesus tho final judgment of 
all who have lived since thoi creation. I readily admit this 
position .and consider the fact ns confirming the opinion main- 
tained by mo and by numerous other followers of Christ I 

agree also with llio Reverend Editor (Dr. Marshman) in esteem- 
ing tho nature of this office most important, and tliat nothing 
but tho gift of supernatural wisdom can qualify a being to judge 
of the conduct of thousands of millions of individuals, living at 
different times from the beginning of the world to the day of 
the resurrection.” 


Further as to miracles, Rammohnn expressly writes. pp._]33- 
134. ‘‘The wonderful works which Je.sus was empowered to 
perform drew a great number of Jews to a belief in Jesus as the 
promised Messiah, and confirmed his apostles in thpir already ac- 
quired faith in the Saviour, and the entire union of will" and 
design that snb.sisted between him nni’thc Father, ifs appears 
from the following passages .-sJohn vi. li • Then those men when 
they had seen the ftirAcISScthat ^esus did,’ said, ‘ This is of a 
truth that prophet that should ^ome into the world.’ ” 


At pace 162 Raramohun Roy says that ‘‘Jesus was sent into 
this world as the long-expected Messiah, intended to suffer death 
and difficulties like other prophets who went before him... 
Jesus of Nazareth represented as ‘The Son of God,’ a term 
synonymous with that 'of the Messiab, th% highest of glFthe 
prophets, and his life deolares'him to have been, as represented 
in the Scriptures, pure as light, innscont as jaVnb, nedhssary 
for eternal life as bread for a temportiLone, and great as the 
angels of God, or rather greater th.in they. Tte compijBr m 
his defence of the Precepts of Jesus repeatedly aoksowledgea 
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" ibp ltf>tIr-onn'r, nnd Infciiv'-'or ivilh fiotl 

on In’lnlf of lii« fnllinvcrij.’’* 

It, io noknowlmUjotl, howovor, tlmt Ilnininohiiii Hoy 
•loitiod tlio iHn'triiir' of tlio Trinity nnd tlio Alotu-imMit of 
Christ. 

Dofoctr! nniJ Exccllencicn. — I-ikosonn'otlKM-?, Hntninoluin 
Hoy lind till' Utopinii idofi flint ho could porsnndc lliiidiis, 
Miihniiinindnns, nnd Chri’^tinun to iirccpl if n‘Ii>,M'fiii ivliirh 
CTioli iMiisidiTi’d stripped of its most os, sonlini foatinvs. 
In tryjii;: to '* pli':i.-o overyhod^', ho ploasod tiohody/’ hut 
n inoro hnndfiil. 

IIo iwis'ti'd tlio snorod hooks <>f holh Hindus iinil (.'hris- 
tini^s so :is to siipj'ort his pn conocivod tlioorii .s. Ho found 
" pure monotlu'ism” in tlio fortnor, ivliilo iiccording to him, 
tho Chrislinn Cliiirtdi, from tho x'ory ooinmoiicoinont, has 
inisiindiTstOod tho iiatiiro of its cro(‘d. 

Mr. Hoso says, “ 'riial ho was moved hy a nnhlo and 
di.siiiferoslod pa'sioii in tho hoginning of his career, none 
will deny. Hnt may it not ho safely asKiitnod that llie 
exnhurnnce of patronage and praise lavished ininn him hy 
not n fi-w di.stinguislied moinher.s of th" ruling chess tended 
to deinomlir.o him to some extent.':” His coiidiiel, latterly 
showcii .syjnjitoniK of a '* supple, t<'inpori/.ing policy 

“ He called Jesii.s 'the founder of Irath and of Irijo redigion,' 
‘a being in whicli dwelt all triitli,' ‘the .spirilnid Ijord and 
Kingtftf Jttws and Gentfic.s.’ Ho called himself ‘ a follower of 
Christ.’ ‘ a believer hi hif^i a.s th(»Sen of God in a sense peeiiliar 
to him alone.’ And in spite of all th^sj. pjiblie ackiMiwled;:niont.s 
of Realty to Chri.sf, ho set up wlHi^niight just ly ho eallcd a Hindu 
fr.amc-work, and unscriipnlously f hrflst tko Master, who.sc follow- 
er ho never he.sitated utnoiig Unitarians and Christinns to repre- 
sent him-self to be, info the back-ground. Ho constituted the 
Upani.shads, not the New 'J'e.sfainont, the canonical scrip- 
tures of Ids association, nnd scrupulously observed the 
caste’sjjstcra in tho* forms of worship' ho csfahlishod. The 
sacred scriptures wero read t>y Brahmans in a clo.sed 
room, ifpart fram fho rndo.,gazo of tho worshippers of various 
caatos assembled in tkg consecrated liall, the portions of tho 

••Abrjdgod from a Paper by tho Bov. K, S. Jlacdonald, m. a. 
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ser.vice rtieso miglifc consider tlieir ovvn being the sermons dclivor- 
•ed'and the hymns sung. Nay, from considerations purely per- 
sonal, the redoubtable Rajah simulated reverence for the caste 
•system in public, while in private, he never scrupled to trench 
•contemptuously upon its rules ; and by deathbed directions went 
so far as to debar himself from the privilpge of religious burial, 
that his fidelity to its injunctions might bo known to his country- 
men, and that nothing prejudicial to the interests of his legit- 
imate heirs mighfocour ! All this might bo venial in the case 
of a shrewd man of business ; but bis condnot, when’ viewed in • 
•connection with his claims as a reformer, cannot but be pro- 
nounced both inconsistent and reprehensible.”* * 

Eammohun Roy was not an uncompromising reformer 
like Luther, nor %vas he prepared to make sacrifices for his 
faith like many thousands* of the early Christians who 
would rather suffer death than countenance idolatry in any 
way. Eammohun Eoy denounced caste as a demoraliaing 
institution. He says in the introduction to his translation 
-of the Isopanishad : 

“ The chief part of the theory and practice of Hindooism, I 
am sorry to say, is made to consist in the adoption of a pecnliar 
mode of diet, the least aberration from which (even though the 
conduct of the offender may in other respects be pure and blame- 
less) is not only visited with tbe severest censure, but actually 
pvftnsbed by exclusion from tbe society of bis family and friends. 
In a word, he is doomed to undergo what is commonly called 
loss of caste. ^ 

“ On the contrary the rigid pbservauce of tbis grand article 
of Hindoo faith is epnsidere^ in so biglf a light as to compensate 
for every moral defect.** Evenjike most atrocious crimes weigh 
little or nothing in the ^al.aivco against the supposed guilt of ito 
violation. 

“ Murder, theft, or perjury, though brought home to tbe party 
by a judicial sentence, so far from inducing loss of caste, is 
visited in their society with no peculiar mark of infamy or dis- 
grace. ^ t' f 

“ A trifling present to the ffrahman, commonly jjalled Prayas- 
chit, with the performance of a fewedle ceref-aprfies, are held as 
a sirfficieut atonement for all these cfiieeie ; and the delinquent 
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Brahmoism, pp. 38, 39, 42, 43. 
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IP nt Ptirn frr<'rt from nil t^mpornl iiirfitivoiitoncpp, ni wiil! a<i 
nl! drcnd of fotoro rctrilmtion, 

I'liiil Ili(> pn«'^iiiir f’f t!u‘ fn i' Act bv Lord "Willmin 
Bciilinrk, jlic of cuptc onlniiod flio Io^p of nil property. 
IL'iici' I'otnmolnui Koy routjlit to nonnin in tlie oycp of tlio 
Inv,- n Itralimnn, nnd rotiiincd bis Hrabinniiicnl thneid to tlio 
llis cosi-'inr trifij to {ii«.jn}iorit liiiii by provin^r (bat 
111' hnd losj rri'^lo. lie wns rucccpsfnl in ninint-iininic his 
civil riu’bt-" tiltbnns’b n! con'^idcrnblo cost. Ah tlu* Ilev, Dr. 
K. S.*.Mf!r(!ojin!d rcinnrk.s, “ill does not look ivcll that 
diiriii}.’ till' yi'iirs tbe law-Miit v.-as on his tbci.stic meetings 
v.-vre di'rontintif'd, rf'ciningly ])crrtn''C lie was afraid tlicir 
very esi'iti'nfe iv>.nld prejndicejii*; xvorbll}' jnterefifH,...I 3 nt, 
con“id<'ring bin cbnraelor, nationality, and tlic time and 
circuinrt'uices of !ii« liie, h" rt'adn a lesson to and sets an 
example bi'fore many of bis countrymen, inimb better 
circumstanced tbnn be was, to 'vboin o:i‘>te is notbing and 
on tbe keeping of xvliicb no earthly inberitunce is non' 
dependini'.'’ 

liatninobnn Hoy, ncvcrtbeless, occupies tbe bigbest place 
among modern Indian ibeistic refornicr.s. Max Miillor 
Hays : 

“ He bad been brouplit np to xvorsbij* tbo old Aryan gods, fu'id 
hclix-f‘d among a people most of wliorn bad forgotten tlio original 
intention of llictr ancien^ gods, and bad .=nnk info idolatry of Ibo 
darkest bno. Notbing <k more, pnered to a cbild tliiin the 
objects xvbich be .sce.s liH fatlier xvorsbi^, jotbing dearer tbnn 
tbe prayers xrbieli be ba.s boerfcf.ang^iT by bis motbor to repeat 
with uplifted bands, long before lif^con^d repeat anything el.sb. 
Ttierc is notbing so liappy ns the creed of childhood, nothing so 
difiicnlt to part with, .and do not suppose that idol-xyorsbip is 
more easily surrendered. 

“ There xvns everything to induce Rnmmolmn Eoy to retain 
tbe religion of bis fntRors. It was an andient religion, a national 
religion, and allowed an independent thinker greater freedom 
than aknost atlr o^ierreligipn... Notbing would hax'c been easier 
for him to do wflat sc^ (jirxiy of his countrymen, oven the moat 
enlightened, iifo still content to do, — to remain silent on 
' doctritfes x'ihich do not concern them ; to shrug their shoulders 
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!ifc miracles and legends; and to submit to observauce.s which, 
though distasteful to themaolves, may be looked upon as possibly 
■•useful to others. With such an attitude townrd.s religion he 
might have led a happy, quiet, respectable, useful life, and his 
conscience need not have smitten him ■ more than it seems to 
have smitten others. But ho would not. He gave up idolatry. 
He was banished from his father’s honse once or twice ; he was 
insulted by his fnends; his life was threatened, and even in the 
.streets of Calcnttit he had to walk about armed.’’* 

• 

Rammohun'Roy was an “all-round” reformer. He did not, 
like some of his countryman of the present day, confine 
himself to thi^ "line of least resistance,” agitate for politi- 
cal changes which brought popular applause instead of 
obloquy. He advocated th% civil rights of the Hindus, and 
sought to improve their temporal condition ; he took a lead- 
ing part in securing the jbolitif>n of sati ; but the religious 
reformation of India had his chief attention. 

Raimnohum Roy was a diligent student of religion. As 
already mentioned, he acquired a knowledge of Hebrew 
and Greek that be might read the Christian Scriptures in 
their original languages. He was a volumiuous writer. 
His English works include two octavo volumes, containing 
1143 pages. Of these, 48 pages are devoted to sati ; 339 
to material progress, English education, &c. ; and 75G to 
religious questions. He felt that religious reform lay at 
the root of all other beneficial changes. 

The great defect in Raminohun Jkiy’s religion*; studies 
was his wish to find bis pr«c<?nceive^ opinions in the differ- 
ent sacred books— mcftic^lSeism^iu the Vedas and Unitarian- 
ism in the Bible. Mas Mulfcr says : • , 

“ I have no doubt that when Rammohun muttered his last 
prayer and drew his last breath at Stapleton Grove, he knew 
that, happen what may, his work would live, and idolatry would 
die.” 

“ I am more doubtful about his belief in'* the divine oji^n of 
the Veda. It seems to me afif be chiefly used Jjis arguments 
in the support of the revealed chan:.cter of Veda as*an an- 
swer to his opponents, fighting them, Ebas»tosay, with their own 

— ^ 

* Mas Muller, Biographical Essays, pp. 11, 31, 32, , * 
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wcaponf!. But howovrr.flmt niny bo, it ia qnito tilbar timt tliis 
Torj* dogmn, (bis littio want of honesty' or (horoiigbnoaa of 
tboiigbl, rtitarded, more than anytJiing olso Iho lyitiirnl ijrowfcli 
of Ilia work."* • * * 

Rivintnolum I?oy,.in his search after iruth, seoms.to have’ 
trusted foo much to his unaided reason. • 'J'lie Into Dr. Kn}*, 
formerly Principal of Bishop’s College, •Calcutta, gave the 
following advice to Hindu religious inquirers : — .■ 

"You qnd nil your coiintrj'moii w.ho are worth listoniiig to on 
such a subject, acknowledge, that^piritual light njid tho knowl- 
edge of Goil must come from HiinsClf, tlio olio .Supreme, Tiic 
Mnssiilinans say the. same ; n;id we Cliristians, above all otbors, 
nfUrin It. /Tlicn if you arcuTcally in earnest, if yon are honest, 
you see wliat )’ 0 U must do, must go and oiideavour’to 

pray tluis; 0 all-tci'se, all-mcrctf ttl tjof ttud\Falhcr, pour (he hrigld 
hcamf of Thy light into mij soul, ami guide mo info Thy eternal 
truth." 

Although Ram\nohun Roy had his failings, this notice of' 
him may conbliide with the estimate of Max Miillor:-— 

‘ "Thb Gorman name for prince is Ftirhl, in EiigIish.i?'iV^<, 
ho who is akvays to tho foro, ho who courts the place of 
danger, tho first place in fight/tho In^t ift flight. Such a 
Furst was Rammohnn Roy, a’ true prince, a real Hajah, if 
Fdjah also, like Eex, meant originally the 'steersman, the ■ 
• man at the helra.”'*^ . . • 


^'Biographrcal Essays, pp. 30, 36. 
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erected tbo moYiument to l»is memory. !Max 'HuHer Baysj 
"I know - him well while ho wns staying in Paris, and 
living there in good royal style. Ho was an enlightened, 
liberal-minded man, but a man of this world rathOr than of 
the next. D«vnrkahath Tagore, however, became a still 
greater benefactor of tlio.Brahma Satnnj^ though indirectly, 
through his son Dobcadrnuath Tngoro”— the second great • 
leader of the Brahmi^t riiovcniont, • 

Skotcli.of life — Habendranath Tagore was born in 1818. 
‘'Ilis family, nominally Brahraanicil, was practicijlly out 
of the ■jialo of Hindu communion. Some of his ancestors 
are said to have lost caste through involuntarily inhaling 
the smell of certain meat dishes cooked by ^fuhammadan 
hands.*' Such is the intoleratice and iujustico of the 
caste sj'stem to which the Hindus cling with tenacity. 

Debondrauath w.as educated at tlfc Hindu College, where 
scepticism' was openly taught and commended.' Brought 
np in a life of profuse wealth and luxury, he did not escape 
its demoralizing inflaonco. According to Ws own account, 
from the sixteenth to the twentieth year of bis life, ho went 
on, intoxicated with the pleasures 6f the flesh,” rogai-dless. 
o?his “ spiritual interests and dead to cousofenco and God.” 

■■ He thus .describes how ho was awakened : " Once on the 
occa<;ion>o£‘a domestic . calamity, as I lay di’ooping' and.' 
wailing' in a retired spot, the God of glory suddenly 
revealed Himself in faiy^heart, and so entirely charmed me ■ 
and sweetened my hearty and.squl^ that for a time I con- 
tinued ravished — quft-e immersed m g, f|poiJ of light. IVhat 
was it .bat the light of truth,, the water of baptism, the 
message of salvation “ After a teng.-struggle,” he says, 

“ the world lost its attractions, and God became my only 
comfort and delight in this world of sorrow and sin.” 

.Samaj Pouadefl.— In 1839, in his 22nd year, he founded 
the Tattwahodhini Sa^ha, or Society fo;: the -Knowledge of' ' 
Truth.* its great aim was to “^make known the religion 
of Brahma.” It proposed to ascertain what. the original 
SRastras were, aau trace ‘.the changes through 'the other 
sacred .books down, to "the present time. Treatises were 
.also to be prepared on astronomy, natural history, physio- 
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logyj. &c,, lEith a view to.sefe forth the power/ wisdom, 
and goodness of God in creation. Lastly, a complolo 
system of morals was to lie drawn np. Some’ influential 
Hindus joined the' Society, and weekly meetings were 
held for worship and discussion. 

Hehendranath found the Samaj^ as Rammohnn Roy left 
•it,, ''a mere platform, where pcople-of different creed.s used 
to assemble we®k after week to listcn.to the discourses and 
hymns. Men by joining 'it* pledged nothing,,, incurred 
nothing, and lost nothing. Many ivho attended those services 
were idolaters at home, %nd in fact, knew not what the 
spiritual worship of the One'True God meant.”* According 
to his ,own statement, Dehendranath joined the Br.ahma 
Samaj in 1842, ‘and soon'pht frpsh life into it. 

•The Covenant.— In 1843 Dehendranath Tagore introduced 
the ” Brahihic CovenaVit” into the Tattwabodhini Sabha; 
which is thus given in the ” Brahma Dharma : ” ' 

■ . ■ . . OM.t 

To-day being the day of the month in the year, of 

' Sakabda— ^ — 1 herewith embrace tlie Brabmip faith. ' ' • 

Isf Yow. I will worship, through love of 'Him and ’the per- 
formance of the works' He loveCb, God the Creator, the-Pi'esorver, 
and the Destroyer, the Giver of salvation',' the omniscient, the 
omnipresent, the blissful, the good, the formless, the One only 

• without a second. ^ . 

2«d Yoio. I will worship up create^ object .as the Creator. 

3rd Voiv. Excf^t the day of 8icknfe.ss or of tribulation, every 
day, the mind being nnm^nrbod, I will engage it with love and 
veneration in God. t 

4:th Vow. I will exert to perform righteous deeds. 

' Vow. I will be careful to abstain, fi’om vicious deeds. • 

6l7i Vow. If,' through the influence of passion, I commit any- 

• .vice, then, wishing redemption from ,it, I will make myself 

cautions not to do it again: e , *c . 

7ffi Vow. 'Every year, acd on the occasion of eveli’y happy 

* Pandit Sivanath Saatri, m.a. JP/ic-iMTO JJispeiilhi^ort, &c., p. {>. 

f " The repetition of the worW/Om’ is intended to bring to the mind the 
idea of God as the Creator, tlio Preserver, and the 'Ppstroyer. of'thc tini- 
verse.” ‘ ' 
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D.'b-.TicirAii.ithj v.-iib tr.-o:iU' of hi?' ^011(3“, v;a<i ibc lir»l 
in ficiJ Gio “ CovL'ii.'int.’' Tlii.' r-orvicfs fvoro fIiI! t'?.=i;nU.'s!ly 
Hindu! corj-d-tin" of tho t>x}n*ition of Vr-dic toxt-;, nnd 
pr.‘:cr>i_;f;a {rn:n tht> I'p'inv'sliful*. n ?orrnini inl3onp;iH br.lhc 
pro*-idont nr foni-.* tondinir tnornbor, vrith n number of 
15"!ieuii hymri'^ rur.fj by a c'mir* Xol'.vitbKmjidrng tins, lljc 
d<‘icrniin:i‘,ion Ip «ive up iilolatry rijio to foinc perec- 
oution. Dcbcndranatli (k’.-;cnbc,--,4n one of Jns lecturcH, 
“ borr bo TTotilu v.-ander ar.-.-\y ’from bis bouFo, in snn and 
,mLn, in tbo'e day? wlicn the proat poddir;? Dnrga vf6nlt3 bo 
trorpbipped by his partnt? nnii rolatiotiR simply to avoid 
tabinp part, in tV.o Ica^t, in^ny idolatrous ceremony.” 

The same year a monthly porioilical, tallied the Taltirn- 
Ufdhhii I'ntrihn, was commeuceii.atui one of the best Bengali 
v.-riters.of the day, -Akliai Kuirntr D.ilta, vats appointed its 
editor. A large and 'ivell-furni.''hed hall was obtained in 
Calcntt.a, and seme branch .sorioties were e.stliblishcd. The 
membership rose from ^82 in IS-W ta b7.0 in lSt7j the most 
prosp s’ron?? yeiir, . , 

With the accession ornev.-'metribers^thf Samaj began to 
be agitated by conflicting /jpkii-ins. borne nrged that the 
Vedas hrul never been thoroiigfdy ox.'vnined '.yitli a view of 
arrivitig at .a just- estimate of their value as an anthoritativc 
pnide to traih. In iS Jd fo,ur young Br.'ihraan? were there- 
fore svnt. to BenarC'S, each of'whom w.as to copy pnt and 
studj" one of the Vedas- After two years they retnmod 
•with t*nG,copies to CaTcutt.a. 'The result of a careful exami- 
nation of the sacred books was that some members of the 
.Samaj maintained liieir antiforitv ; but, after long discussion, 
it. was decided by tbe* majority that neither the Vedas nor 
Upahtsbads^ wei^2 to be accepted as infallible guides. Only 
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snch ^precepts and ideas in tliem were to be admitted as ■ 
harmonized ^viith pure theistic truth. 

Brahma Dharma.— In 1850 Debendranatli published, jn^ 
Sanskrit and Bengali, a treatise calle’d Brahma .Dharma. 
An English translation of it was afterwards printed, at the j 
Prabaknr Press, but withont date. In 'an Appendix the 
" Fundamental Principles of .the Brahma Faitl?'’ are' given ' 
as follows c • 

1. The One Supreme before this was ; nothing else whatever 
was. He it is that h*as created-all this. 

2. He is eternal, intelligent, infinite, good, blissful; fdrmless, 
one ‘only without a second, all-governing, all-knowing, and of 
power manifold. 

■ 3. , The woi-ship of Him valone is the sole cause of temporal _ 
and spiritual welfare. " 

4. Love towards Hin^ and performing the Works He lovetFf 
constituteth &s worship. ^ 1 

^ The' pamphlet is divided into two parts, each containing; 
16 chapters. The First Part treats chiefly of the attributes 
of the Supreme ; the Second Part consists of moral pre-’ ■ 
cepts. ■ • • . 

Eammphnn Hoy considered “The Precepts of Jesus” to ’ 
be “ The Guide to Peace and Happiness.” Debendranath 
sought .it in the Upanishads. Mr. Dali says, “ On first 
visiting Debendranath Tagore, in 1855, lasked bim whether 
he ever allowed the name of Jesus to he .heard in his 
church. ‘ 5s o, never,’ he replied. And why nbt ?’ T said. * 

‘ Because some people call him Gofl.’ ” 

The religious sysfeni unfolded in the Brahma Dharma is 
that of- the tJpanishpds, with some infusion of modern ideas. 
Passages, here apd there, contain some of the doctrines 
of popular Hindnisln. The following direction^ are given 
to seekers after God ; ' ■ . ' 

“To know Him, one should go to the spiritual teacher. To him 
who is come, the pupil- of entirely peaceful and well-regulated" 
mind, he, the knower of God, should communicate the particulars 
of divine knowledge by which is Snown th4 Se'ing, nndecaying, 
perfect, and true. ■ ■ ’ 

The inferior knowledge is the Big-Veda, ^he Tajvr Veda, 
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tbe .Satna-Veda, the Atharva Veda, Siksha (Intonation), Kaipa 
(Ritual), Vynkarnna (Grammar), Nirnkta (Glossary), Ohandas 
(Prosody), and Jyotish (Astronomy and Astrology). The stiperioi' 
knowledge is that by wbich tbo Undecaying is known.’’, p. 3, 

This is precisely the teacbing of the UpanisHads, and, to 
some extent, the books generally received as Sknatras are 
recognized. . ‘ ' 

The nnity of God is not olearly expressed. The "great 
watchword of the Brahma Dharma,” says Mr. Bose)/' ' One- 
without a second,’ was the battljcry of ancient .pantheism.” ‘ 
Some ’passages, however, set forth the distinction between 
the Creator and his works. 

Subordinate deities seem to be admitted. Ghapter'X. is 
as follows, and gives' a good idea of Part I : — , 

*' Om is God ; all the Gods to hina bring ojfferings. Him the 
all-adorable seated in the midst, all the gods around do worship. 

Contemplate God through Om, and let welfare attend thee, 
as thou crossest the darkness of ignorance. 

By means of Ora, the knower of God obtaineth .Him who is ■ 
all-tranquil, without decay, without death, •without fear, the all- 
excellent. • ■ ' , ■ , 

We contemplate the adorable power and glory of the being 
divine, who brought forth the world. He it is who sendeth us 
thoughts. • • ' . • 

, Let me not forsake God as God has not forsaken 'me. Let Him 
not be abandoned by m^. 

Know Him, the perfect who should be known, that death may 
not afflict you. « * 

Repeated reverence he to Him, the*Bei3g divine, who is in fire, 
who. is in water, who is in plants aijd trees, and- who pervadeth 
all the wopld.” * 

, The tporal teaching is, on the whole, fair, though pdt&e 
of the.reasons assigned are not of a high order. Mr. Bose 
has the following r^njurka on this point : 

“ ’L’h# motives to virtue pointed out are, some of them at 
least, ijmong the weakest ever -oronght forward to -.sustain a 
■virtuous life.' There are sRx; a. ‘All actions 'which are. un- 
blamed (by others)*, yon may perform ; actions which are 
blamed you mnSt not perform.’ 6. ‘ Whatever virtue we prao- 
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tisej'you may do; but don't practise anything besides.', c. 
** Apply yourself to that which you consider to advance- your 
own good.’ d. ‘ Follow out with the greatest ?.ca! whatever 
course will give satisfaction to yourself, and leave every thing 
opposed to it.’ e. ‘ The m^n who performs vrorks of virtue obtains 
holy praise.’ /• ‘ Such a man obtains respect in this world and 
prosperity ‘in the nc-vt.’ ■ Thqs public opinion, the example of 
human teachers, self-interest, sdfrgratification, respect in the 
world arp placed'^in tHfe same category with holy praise,’ sup- 
posing that to be the praise which comes from God^ and with 
prosperity in the next !"* 

. * V . . ® , • 

Sinful dispositions are mentioned and condemned, with 
exhortations to the readers to deliver themselves from the 
darkness of -ignorance ani^. learn wisdom from a fitting 
teacher. ' It is also admitted that sin is punished both in 
this world and in the nes^-, .and has a demoralizing influence 
on the sinner. Bat there is nothing like an adequate view 
■ of the intense malignity of sin. 

Transmigration is implied ; • 

"He who is wise, is of mind resjulatcd, and is alw'ays pure, 
gaineth that’ station after attaining which one "is not begotten 
again.” • 

To worlds devoid of clinity, wrapped up in the blinding 
gloom, thhse go after death who arc ignorant of God, and are 
unwise.” 

As alretidy mentioned, e%'erlasting 'happiness, is- tp be 
obtained through a knowlgdg4 of Birihma. 

The treatise coaclpdjij, with the following “ ilorning 
Address to God:’^ c • 

“It is through thy acomfnandment, 0 Thou .\vho art 'the 
Governor of the world, the living, the presiding Deity of the 
universe, all good, and all-pervading ! It is solely at thy com- 
mandment, and.^or thy satisfaction, and for the good o{ man- 
kind, that I go to engage myself in the pursuits of the world.” 

While the' Brahma Dharma is a'great advance np;pif po- 
pular Hinduism, no enlightened mam can a;;cept it as a 
satisfactory code either of religiofi or morSl^.’’ 


* BraAmoCfTK, p. 54. 
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prc-fonsid n- il:e fceiiug? trcre XTbicli* gave tbem rise. - But tber. 
fisicom rccosTsisc-cl tbe cststcriceof str-s and miseries in human 
r.at'sro, or the sinotr's necessitj for salvation. Debendranatfa 
had never received tl'.e advantage of a Christian training. .His 
Tol!gior=: genius vt-as es'entinlfy Tedic, Aryan, national, raptnr- 
CCS. .The only element of Semhic myEticisTO which ho evei 
imhroed was from the ecstatic^ c-ifn=ions of the Pcreiaii poei 
HaSc. Bat the characteristic of the HaBziafi, or Pnf. order oJ 
poetry, is not ethical, or Christian, bnt sentimental, and so tc 
say Hindu. Devendra’s mind assimilated it most rratnrally, 
He believed all sinfulness and c.amality to be tbe private con- 
cerns of each individnal mafi, which ought to b-e conqnered 
by resolntc moral determinatioji."" 

' « 

Irf -illnstration of the r.bp'e", one or two extracts'may be 
given from Dvbendrtm?.tli’s. sermons. In his “Second 
Spiritnnl Advice/'* after ^describing the efiects upon Natnre 
of she commencement of the wet season, he says : 


“.dnst as the rain ponrrd forth in thousand drops cools out 
body, just i'j the v.ater of immortality being showt-red in thon- 
sand vrpys is c-ooling onr sonb in rins house of worship. Kvery 
day display.s a fresh nttrihute of God and bis great mercy, 
.iSft as the world is awaketicd ty b-cinc. renewed by every rising 
of tbe .A.:n, and advancc.s in the path of progress; jn=t so out 
f-snls assume a renewed .and improved state simnUariConsly with 
the world. In the progressive kinerdom of God both arc 
ndvar.cing al th.c time His ir.crcy i“ maniftsted in _al] 

beth in tbe animate and inanimaie ki<)gdoins. S.o.w_itl* the 
rising of the sun. He was civ.^ikf neri^.bc clcfed P.owcrs of out 
I'.vart, and tbe air Itts iflvy feeing wet with the tears of Hjj 
dfvoiees are hbaklo'g th'»»e ncp"-*obiwti flowers ; so all these are 
nattjrrdly K-it:g droppc<3cin IS ap~ at Hi,‘ lotus feet. Nov. on thi.« 
•dfiv, b.aving felt a comfe'rti! g cnolnr.'is'betb .within end without, 
wv me iippye-irbing Him. He is invitittg us to T\<*eivc Hi' 
i.mV rO'ia. I/tl n* all .'alnte Him and breome iDjmorSal by drink- 
ing ti,- mobrnda so ' frcclr ofr..*ri'U as at prewnt f.'om that 
Tnot!,i'«}v band. . " * * • . 


0 
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Tlie following prayer concludes one of his sermons : — 

“ 0 tVi.on supreme Soul ns Tboii hngt made ns indojlendent, do 
not. 'leave us alone — dnr entire dependence is upon Thee.. Thou 
art? our help and wealth; 'thou art our Father and Friend; we 
take’ shelter in' Thee j do Thon show ns Thy beautiful and com- 
placent fape- Purify me with^ Thy love and so strengthen my 
will that J may be able to perform Thv good works for my whole 
life.”* . 

• • • ' 

A few years ago. Pandit Sivanntli Sastri gave the follow- 
ing account of the condition. of the Adi Sainaj : 

“ The. venerable ‘Mahar.shi Dc*?)ondmnath Tagore has retired 
since litst ten or twelve .yfcJirs froip all active work, leaving the 
affairs of the Samaj to a committee of manngemdnt, of which 
his esteemed, friend and^coadjuUir.Ilabu llajnarain Bose is the 
president, and one of liis own sons, 1li'e Secretary. The weekly 
Divine Service of the .Samnj, the e.stjijdishmcnt connected with the 
Tailwahcdhini and similar works, arc all kept up by bis endow- 
’monls. The largo number of members, who at one time signed 
the covenant lia.ve quietly disappeared amongst the mass 6f ido- 
latrous Hindus, and many of tlam do not now lake evgn a fninf 
interest in the cause they once ndvocntcd.”t 
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8. KESKO'S^ CHyNDEE SEN. 


■ Histoet. 

The Life and Teachings^of KesJmb Clmnder SeJi, -by his 
friend and fellow-labourer, Pratab Chuader Mozoomdar, 
may be consid^i-ed to marjc a new epoch in Indian liter- 
ature. It may be described as the firs^ true biog^ajfby 
written .by an Indian. Thotfgh an ardent ad^iter of th’e 
reformer, tlie author writes* impartially, *JLiiving otl the 
most intimate terms with him during Ris whole life, Mr. 
Mozoomdar liad unequalled opportunities for^xscartaioing 
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the tmth. His ^vork will inaifi-ly supply the materials in • 
the fbllo\t’inK sketch. . • ’ ’ . 

Family.— rKeshub Chnnflcr Sen -belonged to the Vaidya 
or'medical caste. •' His grandfather was Ram •Carnal Sen, 
distinguished bfdh for" his bonevolenfc disposition and his 
very complet-e English and. Bcbgali Dictionai-y. Peary 
Mohari Sen, the father of Keshub Ohunder. Son, was the 
second son of Rain Carnal Sen. .He died when Keshub, 
•Tiis second son, was only ten j-cars of age. His widow was 
then,25. ... 

B6yhood. — Keshub was botfl in 1 838 in Calcutta. As a 
boy he was fond of fine clothes, fine boxes, fine things of 
all- sorts which he did not like any one to meddle with. 
He was educated in the Htedu College, whore he was 
admitted in 1845, but he had some preliminary teaching 
in the Vernaculars at home. At the annuaf examination 
every year Keshub carried away a prize, and sometimes 
twp, there being only two prizes in the class, the one for 
English, and the other for arithmetic, in both of which 
he did equally well: 

.Keshnb’s intelligence showed itself in other ways than 
his readiness at lessons. When .thirteen years of age he so 
mastered the'juggler’s.art that he gave a performance of his 
own. These and other things made him to his companions 
quite a prodigy, and he ■was perfectly con’seions- of his own 
* -importance. Nobody ventured to approach to anything 
like -histCbnfidence ;'.Jie never made a favourite or- bosom-* 
friend of any one. lie seldoiS^ if ev^,. joined in an old 
game, or one that was started ^y any other boy, but 
‘ watched it from, a distance. If ev^r he consented to play, 
hfe would generally devise a new or unfamiliar game," and 
reserve the chief part for himself. He took great pleasure 
in making up- jdtrasj the popular semi-theatrical perform- 
ances of Bengal.- ' , ' 

Kqshnb was not religions in his boyhood. He took part 
in Hindu ■c^emonies, but this was entirely for amusement, 
■without any pn^ose-of -Worship. If,* however, be was not 
religions, as a. boy*fae was certainly very. moral. Next to 
his ein^ulaif intelligence, the chief characteristic of .bis 
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boyhood jvas the parity, of hid moral nn,turo. ' Bnt ho did 
not scorn to bo* iv warm-hearti’d boy, and thoro wfts always 
a strange resorvo abont his tnnnnors. In after-life he 
Eometimos said that ho was of a suspioioua tomporainont, 
and that his rule was to judge every murit bad, unless Ije 
could proVo hiinsolf otherWiso. 

In 1852, Koshub was in tho first senior class bf the 
school depavtnioBt of tho Hindu College, When ' tho 
Metropolitan College was opened, ho was scsit to it, and’ 
according to tho usual custom to draw pupils, ho wi? ad- 
mitted to tliQ highest clnssffor whicli ho was cpiito Unfit. 
This, made him give up his raathcmatical studios. As tho 
new college was a failure, Keshub’ was sent back to the 
Hindu Collcgo iu 1854. Bu< ho did not return tho -samo 
man. 'Henceforth his educational career was not at all 
brilliant. In'lSoG, when ^ho mathematical questions were 
set for tho Senior Scholarship Examination, one of tho pro- 
fessors who was appointed to watch tho examinees, found 
Keshub comparing papers with tho yonug man that sat 
nest to him. Keshub was severely bumlled. Ho was still 
allowed to continue as a general student, but be entirely 
gave up the study of mathoniaties, and never again wont up 
for further examinations. . . ■ ■ 

Early Manhood. — Koshub, when 18 years of age, was 
married to a girl of nine or ten. Tho marriage . was, of 
course, .not of his own making. The first years of his mar— 
•ried life were those of an anchorite. , Ho was moody find 
cheerless. He seldpm laugne^ or even smiled. He read 
certain Christian sermbns^ notably those of Blair and Chal- 
mers. Ho privately wrote ..morning abd evening prayers 
which he read by himself on the terrace o’f the house. Ho' 
composed short exhortations and .words of warning for 
passers-by, which he caused to be stuck on the house walls 
in the neighbourhood.^ In short, he brooded on' hia own 
imperfections, and the imperfections of others, 'and fhe 
thoughts made him most restfess. ' . * 

From the first Keshub believed in tho snjjreme necessity 
of prayer.- “ I did not know/' said hfi, what the right 
religion was, I • did not know what the true ^shur^ wraS. 
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Why or for whnt I prayed I did not ‘know, but in-tlio first 
glimpse of light that came to mo 1 hoard tho voice. “Pray 
pray, without prayer there is no other way.' ” . Among tho 
Christian tcachoi's ho was" intimate \Yitli wOro tho Rev. T. 
II. Burn, Domestic Chaplain to Bishop Cotton, tho Eov. J. 
Long, of the Qhurch Missionary Sociot}-, and tho Rov. Mr. 
Dali, tho American Unitarian Misaionarj*. 

Keshub smarted n.numbor of classes and ^iocioties for tho 
benefit of his companions. The study of Shakespeare was 
the favourite fusion of fhe educated about this time. 
Keshub was not content to^ r<Ad, but desired .to act. A 
stage was improvsied, old European clothes were obtained 
from the bazaars, and plays were porfonned. Kesliub re- 
tained ‘for a considerable tim» his theatrical propensities. 
He -had a passion for tlio musical porformances known as 
jatraa, half .dramatic, lialf operati*. Ho would sit up the 
whole.night with dus companions to watch these porform- 
anoes, chewing pan-siipari, and throwing piece!) of small 
coin to tho singers. 

In 1857 Koshub established the Good-will Fraternity, 
which’ was purely religious. He sometimes read, sometimes 
spoke extempore in English to the members from a high 
pulpit-like desk. 'One* of his readings was the discourse by 
Dr. Chalmers on Enthusiasm, another was Theodore Parker 
on Inspiration. 

■ • • KeGHufs’s COXubCTION WITH THE A.D1 SaUAJ, 

^ * • 

. In 1857' Keshub quietly oatorpd,-the.43rahmo Samaj by 
signing the printed covenaiit»'sent hiin for the purpbse, 
Dpbendranath, on his return froth tke "Hills, was greatly, 
pleased to hear of this acces'sion. “ He was much struck 
by the earnestness and ability of young Keshub, and at 
once accepted him as a friend, and coadjutor. A deep and 
almost filial attachment sprang up between them : and hence- 
forth they jointly began to pla^j and adopt several import- 
ant msasnresiwfajch further developed, the reforming ien- 
dencies of the Shmajj i* • * ' 

* t * Pandit Sivanath Sastri, The Ne\a Dispensation, p. 7. 
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onply- pledging; •thorasclvcs with iill polomnity to momentous 
resolutions like tkese : — wo slmll enliglitcn tlio mnssos — elovtvlc 
tkc condition o{ (cinalcs — oncoumgc brolhorly feeling. Suck mo 
tlio gre.st topics which our young nnd intelligent conntrymOn 
svro over nnd nnon discussing with nil* enthnsinsm nnd fervor, 
nnd preaching with missioOnry zca\. But whnt is the np.shotVf 
nil this ? ‘ Mere prnttio without prnctico-’ An ejnhorato essay, 

an eloquent speech, n wnrm discussion is nil in nil.” • • 

Tho explanation given is that there is a " want of Jvn 
active religious principle in our psendo-pntriots.” The 
rondenis to teek help from Got?. '"Steadily and prayer- 
fully look np to Him— oul; Light, and our Strength, our 
Father nnd pur Friend.” 

The. first tract was followed bykobont a doken others. 

His first "Inspiration” was dtfrivcd'from Theodore Parker. 
For a time, " Intuition” was tho watchword of the party. 
When a Christian Missionary was preaching, a' school-boy 
would sometimes point his finger towards him, and think 
■ he had settled him by simply saying; " Intuition !” The 
trenchant attacks upon it by tho Eev. S. Dyson caused it 
eventually to be largely relegated to the tomb of “lifeless 
dogmaL” 

Trips to (SeyJon, etc — In 1859 Keshub made his first sea 


voyage* Debendranath and his two sons were .about to 
leave for Ceylon, and Kgshub' wns invited to * join tho 
party, quietly embarked, leaving 15obind*a little note 
wbich* wah^-^iscovered after tbe vessel left. “ His little 
wife, who was not more^han t.welve or tlyrteen years old 
at the time, was 'dangerously ill^ a2d’ ilot a syllable about 
Kesbnb’s perilous expedition had .reached her, till he had 
gone- far on his way* We all took it to heart, and in. onr 
bitter regret accused him of cruelty, undutifulness, and all 
sorts of things. /But Keshnb, in thd^kneanwhile, let oat 
’ like a -caged bird, enjoyed bis' trip mo^st heartily, cracked 
fun .'vrit]^ his compamons, kept a lively diary, and felt he 
had done the njost proper and natural thing in the world.”*' 
In 1860 Keshub started a ‘small Society, called the- 


» llozoomdar’s liife of Keshub Chnnder Sen, p. 127. 
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Sangat Sabha. Ifc was mainly for religion^, conversation, 
and prayer. When lie resigned his post in the Bank of 
Bengal, several of the members,- .one after another, began 
to‘ take leave of secular life, determined to spread the 
principles of Hindu thefism. The following year, in con- 
junction with some friends, .he started iT/ie Indian Mirror. 
It was at first.fortnightly, then weekly, and lastly daily. 
In 1862 he'commenced the Calcutta College, which, after 
ws. y-eass., t-a be, far want at snppnrt. 

Bor a time Debendr^nath and Keshub .worked cordially 
together. Until. 1862 'tMise who hitherto dfficiated in 
services were called Tfpacharyrh, or snb-ministers, while 
Debendrahath himself was President of the Brahmo Somaj. 
In that year, after a gpndbceremony, Debendranath. pre- 
sented Keshub with a Sort cff diploma, framed in gold .and 
signed by himself, instnlhng him as Acharya, or minister 
of the Brahmo Somaj. He gave him, besides, a casket, 
containing an ivory seal and a copy of the Brahma Dharma. 
The title of Br'ahmananda (Eejoicef in God) was also con- 
ferred upon him. From that time Debendranath began 
to be balled Pradhan Acharya, or chief minister. 

The same year Keshnb induced his young* wife to dine at 
the house of Debendranath, who belonged to *an excom- 
municated race of Brahmans. This act on his partied .to 
his tempdrary expulsion, by his. uncle from his home and 
family. ' * ^ ' 

Keforms. — Keshub’s Programme of reform isr-<{hus given 
in his fervid “ Appeal to^'fbpng Ii^dia. 

“ Look at yourselves, enchained to customs, deprived of free- 
doiu, lorded over by an ignorant and crjifty priesthood, your 
better sense and better feelings all smothered under the crushing 
weight ol cusVom ;-ip^ at your homes, scenes oi in&escriDa’Die 
misery, your wives and sisters, your mothers and daughters 
immured within the drjigeon of the zenany, ignorant of the out- 
side world, little better than slaves whose charter of liberty of 
thought and action has been ignored ; look at yoyr social consti- 
tution and customs, the mass of enervating,' demoralizing and 
■ degrading causes there working. Watch your daily life, how 
* almost at every turn you meet with some demand for the gacrifice 
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is Oasto. Kill the monstor. and form a national and religions 
brotherhood of all y_our reformed countrymen. 

“.Thirdly, our Marriage customs ibvolro evils of great magni- 
tude ^vhich urgently call reform, c. g-, polygamy, premature 
marriagd, prohibition of /widow re-marriage, .and countless 
restrictions. . f • ' , 

“ fourthly, the Zenana requires thorough reform." 

At an address delivered in Bombay in 1868 he explained 
the. true order of reformation : 

■ “ What is the programme of reforms yon think I intend to lay 
before you. this evening ? half measures, like the education 

of .this section 'of the community 'or the reformation of that 
particular -social evil. ’These cannot — it is my most firm con- 
viction — these cannot lift'. India ns. a nation from the mire of 
idolatry, of moral and social corruption. If you wish to "regene- 
rate this country, make f'eligion the basis of all your reform 
movements. Were I engaged in the' work of reforming this 
country, I would not be busy in lopping off the branches,- but I 
would strike the axe at the fatal root of the tree of corruptiop, 
namely — idolatry. Ninety-nine evils out of every hundred in 
Hindu society atd, in my opinion, attributable to idolatry and" 
superstition. " ' . 

All the social reforms I would propose for jour consider- 
ation, are involved in this grand radical reformation — religious 
reformation. Questions of social reform will not .then appear 
to you as matters of worldly expediency, but as questions of 
vital moral importance, and will come upon yon with- all the 
weight^of moral obligation.” cjj * 

Kupture withiJJehendranatli. — ^y degrees the relations- 
between Debendranatii and Eeshnb became more strained. 
Debendranath was ijnpulsive, very sensitive, conservative, 
autocratic and settled in his views. • He wanted to estab- 
lish a model Hindu Society, and re'vive the ancie'nt 
Hinduism of the Upanishads. He had always a partiality 
for the sacred caste., . Though discarding idolatry, he was ' 
a strict observer of tbe sacraments of Hindu n^aririage. 
Widow marriage was to*^ him a disagreejible tbmg, and 
intermarriage still worse. - 

Ke5hub»and the younger member^ of tbe Samaj were far 

' in advance, of Debendranath’s views, ’ and. were flager to 

• • ^ 
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the lecture that by some Keshuh was regarded ns " almost 
^Christian.” JPive months later 1m3, undeceived them and 
showed his true position hy his lecture in the Town Hall,, 
Dn “G-reat Men.” . He dcfined’thom as “men, hub above 
srdinary humanity.” ■ All great prophets, were regarded 
13 “God-men,” “Divine incarnations.” Though Jesus 
Christ was the prince of prophets, effected greater wonders, 
and did infinitdly more good to the world, than the others, 
yet He was'only the first among men like Luther, Knor, 
Mahomet, and Cbaitanya.^ After this, says Mr. Mozooradaf, 
“ he perhaps felt that the time of teaching about" Jesns 
and other prophets had not yet come. So, for thirteen 
years/.he held his peace.” 

Sstablislimeut of a new Somaj — In Noyemher 1866, 
Keshub and his friends sent a parting address to ‘Deboh- 
dranath, and establishlid a separate Society, called the 
“Hrahmo Soinaj of Jndia.” The riiembers wished to.make 
Keshub the h’ead of the ‘Society, but he ^aid that “ God 
alone was its head.” 'He undertook-- to bo its Secretary. 
Selections from the Bible, Koran, Zend Avesta, and the 
Hindu Shastras were compiled as the scrijitnres of* the 
Brahmo Somaj. -Its motto in Sansla-it, composed by 
Pandit Gonr Eoy, was that : “The wide universe is the 
temple of God ; Wisdom is the pure land of pilgrimage ; 
Truth is the' everlasting scripture ; Faith is the root of all 
religion ; Love is the true spiritual (julture ; the destruction 
of selfishness is the tjmj asceticism : So ‘declare the 
Brahmbs.” c o t * 

Debendranath, upon th» formation of the new society^ 
called his own the Adi (6riginal) Brahmo Somaj. 

.Seven or" eight of Kesbnb’s adherents were formed into 
a body of missionaries. Every one resigned his place-aud 
prospects in life, and took the vow of poverty. They 
daily took out a few pieces of copper from the leaders 
■writing desk to buy tbemtuecessaries, and that bex-never 
contained inuch ; they spent^the dayein grayer, study, 
contemplation, religious conversatio^i, anQ other engage- 
ments ■ 5 vorthy of their palling.’ They travejled. from place . 
to place, full of zeal. Wherever they went; Sojnajbs were 
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fonnpii iiml onllinsiapin wns kindled. ’ 'fhe ortlrodox IlinduH 
weropogrcatlyulnrmodtluit vnrions.skorHivo(1orgniiiztitioi)S 
■irore fmindod to contdernct tlie new inovoinent. 

Vaislinava.Ulojnont — KoBlmli beg.-xii religions life with 
an insnfiicicnt degreo of religioTJs feeling. About 18G7 lu* 
beg.nn to hold daily Divino serv'ce in his lionse, and the 
.spirit of the Yaishnava poligion entered into Brjilnno do\*o- 
t ions. Yaishnava hymns, called IS’nn 1. iV<nji*,worointrodnced, 
wi'h their in.struinents of innsi'c, the. drinn, cymbals, and 
■harp of one string. The lower ordor.s and wandering 
mendicants are fond of them.* Vaishnava piety lias two 
featnros. Tho liymns arc sometimes sung with wild en- 
thnsinsm, with the deep noise of tho dram and tho clash of 
cymbal, .and then they melt away in strains of, tenderness, 
accompanied by tho delicate notes of tho harp. Tiie Socie- 
ty was at this time joined* by a pt>ot, whose mnsical genius 
bcc.ame a sonreo of wonderful attraction to tho public. 
Tins new kind of musical celebration began to be known 
by tbg name of Brabmo Sankirtnn, and culminated in ‘the 
establishment of the Br.ahmn Utsab, or Festival In God, in 
November, T8G7. -The “feorvices lasted from*‘oarly morning 
till nine at night. 

On the 24tll January, 18G8, the 38th anniversary of the 
Brahmo Somaj,tho foundation stone of tho Brahmo Sfandir, 

. Keshub’s temple of worship, wnsjaid with’great pomp. In 
the evening Keshub delivered bis address in the Town Hall 
on '‘‘RegiJ'aor.ating Faith.” il^mong the audience were some 
of the highest English Officials, from tho ^icoroy dow^nwarfSs. 
In Slarch he left for an ostonsivt? missionary tour to the 
' North-West Provinces and Xfonibay^ after' which he went, 
not to Calcutta, but to Mo'ngjiyr. ’ , ^ * 

With; a band of followers Keshub left Monghyr in 
August, 1868, to spend a few months at Simla, to which 
Lord Lawrence hgd invited hitn. ^'I’he main subject of 
.consideration was a marriage bill for Brnhmos, which was 
introduced t^e following month into the GoveVnor-GeneraPs 
Conncil. *. ‘ ■ 

Church 6f,the rn?nre. — In Jannar/, 1869, Keshub gave 
his annivers^y lecture on the “ Church of the Future.” 
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It was £o take truth' from every prevailing system of reli- 
gion. Its creetl was to be " the Fatherhood of Goi and Bro- 
therhood of Man." The Future Chufch of India must be 
thorouglily. an Indian. Church. The future religion of the 
world will be the common religion of all nations, but in 
each nation it will havfe h.n indigenous growth, and. nssirmo 
a peculiar pr distinctive character.^- 

The Brahma Mandir was formail}* 'opened in A.ugnst, 
1869. The declaration regarding it was mainl}' borrowed 
fro.m the trust deed of the original Brahtno Soraaj. Some- 
of the most prominent members of the Brahmo fiommnnity 
then accepted the TheistiCjCovenant. 

English Visit. — Suddenly towards the end of 1869, 
Keshub made an announcetflent through the Tjidian Mirror 
of his intention to visit’Bugland. In the .January following, 
■he mpde "England and'india’'’the subject of. his anniver- 
sary address. He sailed from Calcutta in P^brunry, accotn- 
pauied by his devoted disciple, Prasanna Kumar Son. His 
&st public appearance was at a meeting to welcome him in 
London, where Lord Lawrence and repre.-'entatiyes of the 
principal religious denominatiotfs*espfesaed their interest 
in India and sympathy with him in his work.* Keshub said, 
‘'I come here, my friends, to study Christianity in its 
living and spiritual forms. I do not come -to study the 
doctrines of Christianity ,jbut truly Christian life as display- 
ed and illustrated in England.” 

• The meeting was arranged for'^im by .the British and 
Foreign Unitarian-AoscoiatioHj^ and during the sis months 
he spent iu England -he was irhrown largely among Unitari- 
ans: .One of his firsi? visits was to Bristol, where IHss 
Carpenter founded the National Indian Association which 
is still active.' He made a pilgrimage to the grave of 
Bammohnn Roy, where hp knelt do'wn and said, 

" I especially offer prayer for the soul of that illustnoijs maw 
who came f rorii my country and whose remains lie ^ere. Nonrish 
his soul and heart with strength, awd purity, anji piety, that he 
may, 0 Lord, find the blessings of communion with Thee through 
everlasting ages.” ... . ^ 
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» * . 

Kfshub vriiunV M of tbe chief towns of Engltind and 
f^coilnnrl, Joctiirim; or*chndnc:ing rt'ligions services. • Ho 
a!?o <tddre,s=e(I inooiittgs on tin,* fomporanco reforma- 

tion, r.enaxnv cduca(i;'n, iS:e„ ll»* was hononred hy the Queen 
with a'n int^'rviow, and Ir.foro he left. England, she sent 
him copies of lior two bsoks, with the inscription in her own 
handwriting in each vMum*^: ‘'ToKcslnib Chbndcr Son, 
from Victoria lie., S« pt. 1870.” 

Indian Koform Association,— ‘On Ko.shub’s rotuni to 
India, he immedialolj' began to put in practice some of the 
hints he had gathered in England. The fir.sfc thing that ho 
did W'ns lo establish the In.iian Reform .[Association. 
liad five fcctiotis — Cheap Liter.aturo, Cbnrit}', Female In}-^ 
provcinent. Education, and Tcwperance. 

The inflncncosjf newspapers in England greatly struck 
Kesltub. He stJirted -X wcehlj: picf* (}d.) paper called the 
Sulnhh Shmacliar (Cheap New.s) ‘which was a great success. 
The Tndiaii Mirror was made a daily paper, ntril the Sun- 
day Mirror was connnenced. A Normal Ecliool for Native 
ladies was established, bupplerafntod by a “Speiety for 
the Benefit of Women,” in connection with which ladies 
read papers. A department of Clmritjj’, on enliglitenod 
principlo.s, was orgniur.cd, and an Jndustrial School was 
sp'ned. Temperance reform' received great attention, and 
a Band of IIo])e had numerous accessions from the. young. 

For a. time the .Association was worked with- great 
energy, Irafc as KoslAib’s mystic tendencies developed 
themselves, it came bjdr degrees to have little more than 'a 
nominal existence ; although now •m/d 'then- there was. a _ 
kind of spasmodic revival. ‘ ^ 

Bralmo Marriage Bill, &c. — “-As \ho number of inter- 
marriages and widow-rriurriuges according to pure theistic 
rites multiplied, doubts as to their validity in the eyes of 
the law began to trouble many minds.” It has been-.men- 
tiopCd that in_1808*Ee6hub was invit'ed to Simla by Lord 
Lawrence to'.’consider a proifosed marriage bill to be' 
introddeed into Ufao *Gbve#nor-?General'’8 Council. It tVns 
intended to include all I’eligions sects in India who ’objected _ 
to marj-y accrfidiiig to Hindu rites. This excited great 
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opposition on all sides, on account of wfiicb it: •svas altered 
and'called the Brahtno Marriage 'Act. The Adi Samaj 
oBjected to tlio title, so was changed to the Native 
Marriage Act. Keshub strongly condemned early_ marri- 
age. In 1871 he obtained thO opinions of some of the 
most eminent medical authorities in India with regard to 
the marriageable age of girls. Sixteen was nnanimously 
declared to be the minimum, but for the present fourteen 
might be accepted. ' • • 

The Xative Marriage ‘Act became law in 1872. It intro- 
duced for the first time ci'ftl marriage into Jlindu society. 
.It legalised marriages between different castes.* It fixed 
. the minimum age for a bridegroom at. 18, and of a bride at 
. 14, but required the writte* consent«of parents or guardi- 
ans ^ when either party was under 21'. It prohibited 
bigamy, and permitted *he re-marnage of Indian widows. 

In 1871 Keshub established the Bharnt Asram (Indian 
Hermitage"), a kind of religions boarding-house. About 25 
families lived together, having their deyotions, studies, and 
meals together. The unwholesome relations' of the Hjndu 
zenana life "were laid aside, and the women joined the men. 
in-daily devotions^ and 'frequent companionship. In the 
same year thp Calcutta School for Boys was affiliated to the 
Indian Reform Association. 'It prospered under Krish'na 
Bihari Sen, Keshub’s younger brother, and developed 
subsequently into the present Albert Collegp. 

The Purdah System in Church. — Xn inffuentkrf section of 
the Brahmo community fti*Calcnt?a strongly objected to 
, the system of* compelling the.ladies to sit behind screens 
in'the Brahmo MandzV,, and demanded the privilege of 
sitting with their wi'^es and daughters outside the syreens, 
and among the rest of the congregation. This right was at 
the beginning’ denied by Mr. Sen and his missionaries, but 
the more advanced section held out in a body from the 
Church till their demands were • met. * After much xorres- 
•pondence and discussion, something like a compromise was 
effected, and seats were pfovided outsid'e the' screen, for 
■the advanced families, in a comer of the Mandir.~ 

* Pandit Sivanath Sastri, The New Dispensation, ^'c. p. S2. 

o 
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Asoetibism. — Kestub belonged to a Vaisbn'ava • family, 
and the older be gt’ew tbe more the Hindu element in his 
character developed itself. He had a photograph of his 
.wife, taken as seated by. his side in the Himalayas, he 
‘squatting on a tiger skin as a Yogi, •with the single-stringed 
harp itf his hand, she helping him in his devotions. 'In 
1875 he began to cook his own meals. Sometimes he "would, 
sit on a bare wooden stool for a whole day, talking very* 
little, mending some of his old clothes. He felt, he said, 
that the time had come for himself abd’ the Brahmo Mis-* 
sioharies to practisp asceticism^nd accept severe discipline 
for the sake of purity and spiritual life. Strict proverty 
was enjoined on the missionaries, long hours were to be 
spent in devotions, every one^had to cook his simple meal 
at least once a day, midnight vigils'were begun to be kept. 
When they were cold and desp(*iding, they had recourse 
fo enthusiasm'of the Vaishnava culture of Bhakti, or love 

• to God, singing, violently dancing, and making up street 
processions. Keshub in 1876 initiated the fourfold classifi- 
cation of devotees into the disciples of Yoga, Bhahti, Gyan, 

• and jSheba.* . ' . • 

. A few months afterwards he bought a small garden, 
about 12 miles from Calcutta, to which he often retired, 
■followed by most ,of the .Brahmo missionaries. With 
shaven head, he lived amidst rigorous self-discipline. 

lily '(Jgftage. — In *1877 a large mansion, with- a garden 
and tank,_^in Upper C^ircqlar.ll^oad, waS offered for Sale. 
Keshub purchased it for Rs. gOjOQOTjind called it “'Lily 
Cottage.” Kot a few Brallroos 'disliked the fine residence 
which their Minister had" securdd ii> spite of his profession 
of asc'ptfcism. • Several of the Brahmo missionaries built 

• cottages in the adjoining grounds. Both the men and 
women met every day for morning service- in* the house of 
th^ Minister. _ Byothe end of 1877, the number of Brahmo 
Samgjes scattered over Indiy,.had increased lo 107, some 


• * Yoga is tmion witb^ God by intense contemplation ; Bhakti is union 
by intense lovoj Oyan, nnioi) by deep knowledge ; and Sheia, union By 
service renderea to felloiymen. 
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following tile Conservative, but* the majority the Progressive 
pattern. 



Tbce Ktjch Behae Maeria'ge sobsequekt* Peoceedings.' 

Complaints. — Keshifo, when associated with Debendra- 
nath, complained that hfe was a kind ^of pope, from "whose 
decision, there was no appeal. Intelligent Brahmos brought 
the same chafge’against himself. No freedom of discussion 
was allowed in the management of th^ Somaj. K^slSnb 
was the sole administrator o'f‘"the Jiffairs of the ’society, and 
ruled it with the rod of an ir'fespensible dfctator. * 

, Knch. Behar ETarriage. — ^In Ajagnstj }877, it began to be 
whispered that Kes’hnb was inclined to accept an ofier of 
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■jRelieved from the resti'aint of sensible iaen_, Keshnb 
Tfas left more free to follow his ■ own vagaries. Ho had 
some followers, willing to* accept from him anything, 
however eccentric or ridicnlons. 

In 1881 Khshnb formerly proclaimed “ under the name 
of the New Dispensation a. new Hinduism which combines 
Yopa and Bhakti, and al^ a new Christianity which blonds 

■ together A.postoUcal faith and modem civilisation, and 
. science.”* It claimed to be equally divine, equally author- 
itative with tjie Christian. Dispensation.” 

^ The following -extract iS’frbm/' The Song of the New 
Dispensation • 

• 

Ohanling the name of Hari, the saints dance, Moses 
dances, Jesus dances, with hanSs uplifted, inebriated with love 

■ and the great rishi Nand dances, playing on the lyre. 

The-great Yogi !Mahadc<& dances in joy ; with whom dances- 
John with his disciples. 

Nanak Prahlad, andNityanand all dance; and in their midst 
■ are Paul and Mohatumed.” — Sunday Mirror, March *7 th, 1880. 

• In his younger days Keshub considered a ” book revela- 
tion” unnecessary. Latterly he claimed inspiration, and 
presumed to speak like a Hebrew prophet. The following 
, is an extract from one of bis supposed' revelations ; 

" On that Day I saw the Lord ns a flame ’of consuming fire, 

■ and I was full of lightning. The Lord called mo saying, Son of 
man. • ‘ r ‘ , 

And. I answered and said. Lord, speak for thy servant heareth. 
• And the Lord said^. Arise and gird up* thy loins and tell my 
. people that I am the Lord^ Aei^ ©od, and they are my people. 
I sent my prophets Chaitabya, Nauak, and Kabir and many 
others to tell my ways.’ —Sunday Mirror, Eeb. 22, 1880. 

. ,He issued a proclamation from “ India’s Mother”: — 

. To alf my soldiers in India, my afiectionate greetings. 
Believe Iha^ this proclamation goeth forth of rom heaven imtho 
namenn'd with the love of ^onr mother, and- carry t)at its 
behests like loyal soldiers. ,T^ Brahma Samaj is my church. 
.Tell all people to come direct to me, ijithont a mediator, or 

* Latter to Max MuUer, Biographical Essays, f ..117. t 
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intercessor, and accept me as tlieir mother .” — Sunday llifror^ 
December 4, 1879. - • _ 

Tile foregoing extracts prove tl;e* truth of the confession 
Keshub makes in his ” Prayers " I have strangely got 
into the habit, 0 my God, of crediting Thee with all my 
ideas and plans.” (p. 51) Max Miiller says, “The ntter- 
ances .of late have shown signs, I- ana Sorry to say, of an 
over-wrought' brain, and an over-sensitive heart. He 
sometimes seems to mo on the 'verge of the very madness 
of faith.”* • * 

‘Before his death Ke'shub instituted “The New Home 
Ceremony.” Ghee ponred on blazing'fuel, “ produced a brisk 
fire^ which he thug ' addressed : 'OThou BpiziNO Agni,^ 
Thou art not God; 'we do not* adore thee. But in thee 
dwells the Lord, the' Eternal, Inextiriguishable Flame . . . 
0 thou brilliant Agni, in thee we behold onr Eesplendent 
Lord.” _ 

, Asia's Message to Europe, delivered in 1883, was Keshub’s 
final public address. The following are a few extract?: 

■ *• In science there cannot be sects or divisions, schisms or en- 
mities. Is there one astronomy for the East and another for the 
West ? Is there an Asiatic optics as disfingnished from European 
optics ? Science is one ; it is one yesterday, to-day, and for ever; 
the same in the East and the West. There can be but one scienfce ; 
it recognises neither caste nor colour nor nationality. It is God’s 
science, the eternal verity of things. If God is one, His Church 
must-be i>TiP. • ’ , 

“ All India must believe that Christ is the Son of God. N’ay, 
'more than this, I will make myself Jj^d^tOaprophesy, all India 
will one day acknowledge Jesns^jprist as the atonement, the uni- 
versal atonement for all mankind. • ^ 

- “He has given his precious blood for all of us, whether we 
believe it or not. Whether we be Hindus or Mahometans, 
disciples or even enemies of Christ, he has shed his atonin'g 
blood for each.one of us. We have only to apply it to onrselves. 
He has done his worB, let ns do onrs. Lfet ns all believe that he' 
has 'diefi for yOn and me ' and tie atonement on onr side is 
completed. t a .j • • * ' • 

“ Fellow-conntrymepj be ye reconciled throngb him.” 


* Biographical Essays, p. 52. 
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. ‘ Lapt Days, 

The Hew Sanctuary .-r-In the middle of September, J8S3 
Kesbnb left Simla -for CaTcutta. , One of tlio best rooms in 
his residence bad been given np for domestic worship. He 
wished to have a separate building for the purpose. Ouo 
day in November as ho was walking feebly in tlio garden, 
•he ordered some workmen to be called, and directed them 
to demolish one side of the- extensive brick enclosfires ^f 
Lily .Cottage. • Hilving thns obtained a supply of 'bricks 
and other materials, he set* abont the erection of the new 
Devalaya or Sanctuary. ' ■ 

A.S the cold weather set in, he grew^ worse and worse. 
Many doctors were called in — EnrOpean, Hindu, and 
'iiu'hammadan ; hnt all in vain, A fow weeks before his 
pnd ho directed his cousin, Joy Krishna Sen, Ji, a., to write 
a complete report of the Brahmo Samaj of India, • 

In the-last week of December, Kesbnb suffered a severe 
relapse. The consecration ceremony of the new Snnetnary 
was to take place on the Ist January, 1884. He insisted 
on beinp; taken downstairs to preside on the occasion. He 
was carried and seated oh the new marble pulpit and in an 
almost inaudiblo voice cried Namah Sachidananda Mare, 
'Salfltation to the God of truth, wisdom, and joy !” He 
then offered.a prayer to the Divine Mother 

‘.‘I have, come, O Mother, into thy sanctuary. Th^s 'day in 
■” Thy .holy presence, and in the presence of Tliy devotees h6re as 
well as an heaven, O thou SpiHt Mother, this new Devalaya is 
consecrated. This '•pla'ceo^vdiere | worship my ^Mother is my 
Brindaban, my Kashi, my Medea, rhy Jerusalem. I am happy 
amidst the agonies of ray disease in the presence of my Mother, 
and may this happiness be yours also."' 

••Death. — The above was Kes.hnb’s last recorded prayer, 
. liis last appearance before bis adherents. . . The effort 
'aggravated the disea'se. The pains his loins ^ecame 
intolerable. At other, tirSes he had alw^s remained 
silent in the torment of ph^Mcal- pain. Novrhis ag'onised 
cries of Baha (father) and Ma (mother). resounded day and 
night througi the.bbuse and. neighbourhood.''’ The dpntors 
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gave him powerful narcotics .v.'liich produced jirolonged 
intervals of stupor, but ’as soon as be awoke the agony 
returned with increased violence. He became restless, 
ceaselessly turning from si/le to side, and piteously groan- 
ing. For the last two or three days, excepting the oc- 
casional feeble utterances .of pain, be was still and out- 
wardly insansible, yet v.'hen some of his favourite hymns 
were sung he seemed to listen with attention. When' his 
end drew near, the frantic mother and wife, daughters and 
sons filled the house with lamentations which no one had 
the heart to control. And arxidst each Inll of this many- 
voiqe'd, wretchedness, Kcshub’s faint dying moans were 
heard. They still shaped inarticulately the words, ‘ Father!’ 
Mother.’ On the morning af ,the 8th. January^ 1884, he 
breathed his last. Hjs wife clung to the lifeless feet, he- 
dev/ed them with tears and cried .jut, “'I got a divine Keing 
for my husband.” Keshub’s mother said, “ Child, in "thy 
blessed image I see no man. It is the beauty of Mahadeva !” 

Cremation. — ^The disciples carefully washed and robed 
the departed master. Wreathed with garlands of, fragrant 
flowers, dressed in silks of the purest white, the body was 
laid out in state in the new s-anctuary. In the afternoon ’ 
.the funeral procession was made up, attended by crowds. 
When’th'e body was laid on the pyre, the officiating priest, 
chanted the usual .Sanskrit verse, anfl Keshub’s eldest son 
applied 'a torch to the fUelt' As the body began to, burn, 

• the mohr»:.3r3 with one voice cried out, “ Glory be untp the 
Redeemer, who is Troth, ^VIsdom and Joy.” The ashes 
were collected and brought in an ^o'^ily .Cottage. Fif- 
'teen days afterwards the Shrhdlj, ceremony was performed, 
and the ashes were deposited in the*open space in front of 
the new sanctuary. The spot is now ' marked by an 
obelisk of white marble, with the symbolic device of the 
FTew Dispensation, made up of the cross, crescent, trident, 
andWedic Cmkar.'^ 

* t « ■ ^ 

^Foi»an estiAatS’pf KestntjiCbniMer Sen’s character and a more de- 
tailed acconnt of the Br^ma Samaj and other modem Eclectic Systems 
of Eeligion in India, see Eeligiocs Befoem, Past IT, 105 pp. 8ro. 3 As. 
Post-frge, 3i- M* Sold by Ilr. A. T. Scott, Tract Dep&t, Madras. 
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4. DAYAJs^AXD SARASYATI. 

DayanaBd deserves notice as the founder and leader of 
Tfliat is called the Arya Samaj in North India. He .■was a 
man of a very different stamp from Eammolmn Roy or 
Keshuh Ohnnder Sen. His ignorance of English was a 
great drawback.. The following ncconnt of hijn is abridged 
from his autobiography which appeared in JTic Thcosophidj 
. I was born in a family of Northern Brahmans in a town 
belonging to the Raja of Mor'vi in Kathidwar (in 1824). I 
was hardly five years of»age when I began to study the 
Devanagari alphabet. According to the custom of my 
family and caste, I was made to learn by rote a large number 
of mantrasj or hymns with fommenfaries. I was but eight 
when I.’was invested with the sacred Brahmanic thread, 
and taught the GayatrLhymn. As my father belonged to 
the Siva sect, I was early tanght to worship the uncouth 
piece of clay repr^enting Siva, known as^^the Parthiva 
Linga. My mother, fe.aring for my health, opposed my 
observing the daily fastsenjoined on the worshipjiers of Siva, 
and ' as' my father sternly insisted on them, frequent 
•• quarrels arose between my parents. Meanwhile I studied 
Sanskrit grammar, learnt the Vedas by heart, and accom; 
panied my father in his visits to the shrines arrd temples 
of Siva. My father looked Upon the worship of Siva as the 
most divine of all religions. . . ' • 

My father being a banker and -Revehne qnVlfectcr, we. 
lived comfortably. My djfScultie?,- began when my father 
insisted on initiating ^me in ^the worship of the Parthiva 
Linga. As a preparation for this solemn act I was made 
to fast; I had thus' to' follow my father for a night’s 
vigil in the temple of Siva. The vigil is divided into four 
parts, consisting of three hours each. When I had watch- 
ed sis hours I observed about midnight that the temple 
servants and some of the devotees, suiter having left the 
inner temple, had fallen asleep. "Rowing that this would 
destroy all the good effects cf thp service, d ktpt awake my- 
self, when I observed that even my father had fallen ‘asleep. 
When I was there left alone I began to meditate. ^ 





5* T n'Ki' l r.ivti'U, t!sn! <!>!'• idn! T ‘*,n' hp- 

■'IrMh'.it lit'* !''!U I'.'.f', t’.'.Ml v.'lio, {itvi'ir-iijifT to nil 

t'-'nlkr nVi't!!, » ?V» |>'i, ilri!)!.'':, !)!il'ir n triilpii! in 

li't' lit-n!" sV.*' ‘Irsitti, onn mr/M ;; mi 

ttt'-r, V - tlu' ^'ri'T* ni’tSy, 5ln‘ M!U:niV''V», tlic Hiiproim' 
Ur!!;-” ' I’rnlili' •■> sstrli {Ixnij’li''' msv IVant'.'il 

n:v fr.’Jx'r. r.'tir.^ Isitn t.i txU tnx vi;p!lir r thic ititlxiitK idol 
■rr.--: '•’w ftriT.*. r '*'l.'''r rrrijitv.rf.'.. ' Why di» yini tr;l: 
:ny S^.tlnT. ' H ■rnts'if,''! tdirif-'cri'd, ' I fl'cl s( 

!’■> rr- ■<’!', rii<' {!•.'* nh n i»{ r.n titr.njyri!<>ii! iiviJur ftud v.'it!) 
till*- i'l-'J, v.-'iiirh n’lxwc jhx »nif»> l'> rnn over lii'i l>fvly/nn(t 
tl'.tx' •■ttfitr' tx l>;' rnHnt-''<l wi!!u>n) 'li« tilijditpil, 

' *l‘hfn MV fnllirr in'*'.! to I'xplsiin l-i mx tlitvt tiiiM 
itr.ntrx nf lit*' Mrilsixli V’.i* huvnur hi-rn c’liV'CCT.'iipil liy 
th'** Imly Hnhnsfi’i'i, ir i-vsinx* in rnntf rjiii-ju-!*, !!;<» /jnd Inin- 
.■ioU, iiddinjr thn*, n.<t Sivn rnnn i* l>> ]n'>rr'''v<»l p/ir^xiuiny in 
thi‘ Knli-Yttyn, '"(• hnvc iho idol in vrlnoh tlio Mnhioli'Vfv is 
itnnyjnod l>y hi*’ v<'tnri('«. , 

' ■■ 1 wn*: nnl r-rtii'ifMM in rny mind, Imt fooliiu' fnin? with 
Imnp'pr mul fntipu'’, I brpcrcd In ho tillowcd (o po jiomo. 
Ti! 0 !!!jh v.*nrnf'd hy my fnthi'r not to hnsd: my fast, I 
conld not hi'lp t atlii'r the fend *.vhiph my mother gave me, 
n!)d then f'd! ti'tlr-ej). • 

Wlioti toy fat her •returned he tried to inijirciis mo with 
tlie enormity of tlio (-in 1 hud committed in Iireahinp my 
fast. Ihit tiiy faith in the idol wns pone, and idl I could do 
was»to iir-,to eoueeal tny lach of faith, and d('%'olo nil iny 
thne to study. v * • 

There were hcsides mti in tjtiV • fl^niiy two j'oungor 
pisters and two hrothers, tho’yeungrpt of them hding hfirn 
when I was pixtoen. On one inemJrahle night one. of my 
sisters, a girl of fourteen, died quite Middenly. It \vns mj* 
first. hereavement, and (ho shock to my lioart was very great. 
"While friomls and. relatives wei'e .sohhing and lamenting, 
around me, I slodh like one pclrififcd,- And plunged in a 
profound drefim. “ Xot one Cf the hoingB that over lived 
in’ this worM c’buld .c.scapc *(110 "Cold hand of death,?' I 
thongJit; "I loo ntay ho snatched away at any lime and. 
■die. ^Whithw then shall *1 tarn to allovia'lo this human 
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miserf.? “Where slmll I fmcl the assnrunce^cJf, and means 
of attaining hlohsha, the-"fiual hliss T’ It*'n-as theii and 
there thatl came to the determination that Vicoxtld find itj 
cost whatever it might, and thus save myself from the 
untold miseries of the dj'ing moments of an unbeliever. 1- 
now bi ohe for ever with the mnmmeries of fasting and- 
penance, but I hept m}- inneianost thoughts a secret from 
everybody. ,Soon after, ab uncle, a very learned man, who 
had shown me great kindness, died also, his deatli leavdhg 
ine with a still profounder conduction that there ,was 
nothing stable, nothing worth living for in this world. 

At this time mv parents wished to, betroth me. The 
idea of married lite had always been repulsive to me, and 
with great difficulty I persuaded my father to postpone my 
betrothal till the end of the 5’ear. Though I wished to' 
go to Benares to barrj’ 03 my study of Sanskrit, I was not 
allowed to do so, but was sent to an old priest, a learned 
Pandit’, who resided about six miles from our town. There,' 
I remained for some time till I was summoned home to find 
every^ thing ready for my marriage. I was then 2 I 5 and 
as I saw no other escape, I resolved to place an eternal 
bar between myself and marriage. 

, Soon after I secretly left my homeand succeeded in escap- 
ing from a party of horsemen whom -my father had 's'ent 
after me. While trayellingon foot, I was robbed by* a party 
of begging ’Brahmans of -all I possessed, being, told by 
them that the more I gave away in charities, tli>e^moi‘e my 
self-denial would benefit Md" in tbemext life: After Eor&e 
time I aiTived at Sliylk'^iviere J knew of a learned scholar, 
Lula Bhagat, and I detenpin'ed to join his order. 

. On my initiation I Yeceived the name of Snddba Chai- 
tauya' (pure thought), and had to wear a reddish yellow 
garment. In this new attire I went to a, small principality 
pear Ahmadabad, wherd to my misfortune I met with an 
Bairagi ascetic, iVell acquainted with my family. Having 
found out that I was on my'way to a meZaheld at Sidbpur, 
he] informed my father; 'arid vp-hile, I wak sfaying In the 
temple of Mahadeva at Hilakanth, with Daradi Swami and 
other students, I was suddenly confronted Ay my father. 
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lu spite of all ray entreaties he handed me over as a 
■prisoner to some .Sepoys whom he had brought with him 
on purpose. However, I succeeded in escaping once more, 
-and making my way back to , Ahmadabad, I proceeded 
'to Bafoda. There I settled for spme time, apd at Chetan 
Math -{a temple) held sevetal discourses with Brahma- 
nand'a, and a number Of Brahmacharins and ^annyasinson 
the Vedanta philosophy. From Brahmananda I learnt 
clearly that I am Brahma, the jiva (soul) and Brahma 
being one.- ■ , . .» 

I then repaired to Benares and made the acquaintance 
•of some, of ‘the best scholars there. By their advifie I 
afterwards proceeded to a pjace on the banks -of ’ the 
Harbada. I was placed under the tuition of Paramananda 
.Para.mahamsa, studying such boo]cs as the Vedanta-sara, 
Vedanta-paribhasha, &c. I felt anxious to become a 
Sannyasin, and though. I was very yonng, I was -VYith 
some difi&culty consecrated, and received the ‘ staff of the 
Sannyasin. My name was then changed into Dayananda 
Sarasvati. • , ♦ . 

After some time I proceeded to Vyasarama- to -study 
Yoga under Yogananda, I then spent more time in prac-^ 
■ tising Yoga, bat in order acquire to the . highest per- 
fection in Yoga, I had to return to’ the neighbourhood of 
Ahmadabad, where two Yogins imparted to me the final 
secret^ of*Yoga-vidya? I then travelled to the mountain- 
of -Ab.u in 'Rajputana, ty acqaire«some new modes of Yoga, 
and in 185-5 joined a great m|eting zk Hd?dwar, where many 
.■ sages and philosophers met fflr the study ^d practice of 
-Yoga. * . 

• At Tidee, whereT spent some time, I was horrified at 
meeting with meat-eating Brahmans, still more at reading 
some of their ‘sacred hooks, the Tantras which sanction 
■ every kind of immorality. . Thus far his autobiography. . 

Afterwards he spent years in travelling through India, 
hoping to find*th3 sages who- ave’ called Mahattfias, and, are 
supposed to be in-poasession of the highest wisdom. ' ’ • 

“ He seems in the end," says Max Muller, “ to have lived 
.-•on rice* an i milk, finally on milk only, but he indulged -for 
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a time in the use of hhang, hemp, which .pub him into a- 
vstate of reverie from ‘which he found ifc .difficult to rouse 
"himself. Here and there Ave catch a current glimpse of ‘the 
religious feelings of the people. “One day,'^ hosayS, “1 took 
shelter in. the verandah opposite the chief entrance to the- 
temple, where stood the huge .statue of the Bull-god, Nandi. 

' Placing my.clqthes and hooks on its back I sat and meditated, 
when suddenly, happening to throw a look inside the 
statue which was empty, I saw a man concealed inside. I ' 
extended my hand toward^ him, and must have terrified 
- him, as jumping out of his .hiding-place, ho took-to His heels 
in the direction of the -village. Then T-crept into' the statue 
in my turn and slept there for the rest of the night. In the 
morning an old woman came and worshipped the Bnll-^od 
■with myself inside. Later on she returned with, offerings of . 
gnr, (molasses) and a pol of curds, which making obeisance 
to me, whom she e'vidently mistook for the god himself, she 
offered and desired me to accept and eat. I-did not dis- 
abuse her ; but being hun^y, ate it all. The curd being 
very sour proved a good antidote for the bhang, and dispelled 
all signs of intoxication which relieved me verj' much. I 
then continued my journey towards the hills and that place 
.* where the Narmada takes its rise.” 

As Dayananda greW older he rejected all, the Hindu sa- 
cred books as inspired except the four Vedas and the Isa 
.IJpanishad which is found in the Tay’nr.Veda.* „ 

In '1881, a large convocation of 300 Pandits from Ganda,. 
Nav’adipa, and Ei^siy held to discuss, ■with Dayana.nd 
his opinions. The following resolutions were 'carried against 

him ; o *' 

• 

(1.) That the Brahmanas are as valid' and authoritative ffs 
the Mantras, and that the other Smritis or law-books are as 
valid and authoritative as Liana. 

(2.)' That, the worship of, Vishnu, Sim, -Durga, and other. 
Hindu deities, the performatice of the Shraddha ceremonies 
after death, and bathing in tbj) Ganges, are^ sanctioned,, in the 
Shastras. ■ ® . 

(3.) That in the first hymn of the Ifig-Ve'da, addressed to- 

! : 0 : 

See his letter to Baja Siraprosad. jithenjewm, Feb. 1^1.- ■, 
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Agni, the primary ,pieaning of Agni is fire, and its secondary 
meaning is God. • * 

(4.) That sacrifices are performed to secure salvation. . 

Besides lecturing, Dayanand devoted some of the later 
■ years of his life to the publicatiori of hooks. Before his 
death he had completed a translatiominto Hindi of one-half 
of the Vedas. The principal points 'of his teaching are 
embodied in his Rig-Vedadi Bhashya BhiimiJca, ‘ A prefa^ 
•tory Exposition of the Rig-Veda and others.’ His Satyarlh 
Frahasli, ‘ Manifestation of Tgue Meanings,’ gives -his 
teaching as to religions and social customs. 

Latterly ho became very corpulent. He died .at the age 
of 59 at Ajmere, on the 30th October, 1833. There was a 
large funeral procession, the followers of Dayanand chant- 
ing hymns from the Vedas. The^bpdj' was burned on a 
large pile. Two maunds of sandal-wood, 8 maunds of com- 
mon fuel, 4 maunds of ghee, and 2 J' seers of camphor was 
used in the cremation. 

Dayanand accepted and rejected what he pleased of the 
^ Hindu sacred books, and put his own meaning upon them. 
All v/ho differed from him were denounced ns ignorant.^ 
All the translations, commentaries, and dictionaries prepar- 
ed by pandits during-thc last 2,500 years wore wrong; ho 
alone was right. .It was his plan in discussions to have a 
company of admirers who would join liim in loud derisive 
laughter •jy. his opponents. -He tried this when .arguing 
with pandits at Benares^ On tJia second day of the debate, 
they gathered together a larger n«D>l)«r».>f men, wlio boot- , 
ed and laughed^ at whatever Dayanand said, so that the 
tables were turned, and ho was cdmpUttdj* defeated. 

Day.annnd lield that the Vedas .are etern.al, and that 
. Ihoy have been given just inribcir present form to tlii.s 
world and other worlds in their long ])as>-!ige.s'froin forma- 
tion tp destruction. »IJe argues that the Vedas Jire eternal 
from the eternity of sound. “•I’hns .take the word onn, a 
cov.' : Ivo says thc^mnnd g rdv.-nys existed, so nh.n the 
Vound on ; the Votif (Agni, Vayn, ?.c.)dnly comhined the'c, 
and in writing gave the word On tlie above rert'^oning, 

every lIooV*, may bo pro%'ed to be eternal, . 
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Raja Siva Prai^ad, of Bcnaros, a'skod Dg^yatiaiul why he 
■regai-flod tho Samhita m inspired <iind not tho Bralimanas, 
The reply was, “ Sauihita is 2>er<re (of itself) visihle, proved 
by porceptfon.” D.iyanand %vns next asked his reply to, 
“ Tho disputanfe says that tho Brahniniins aro j^er se visible, 
and pi'ovcd by porceplioii-;” to wlu'ch no answer was given. 

*. Like tho "rest of Ilindns, )*)ayoinaiul considered the in- 
Bpiration of the Vedaato be self-evident, and not to rgfj^uirc 
any proof. I^tax Muller say.s of Inm : 

“^To him not, otdy v.-ns evfyything contained in tho Vcd.-ia 
poiiocf truth, xit lie wont a step further, anil by the most in- 
credible intorpi-ctations sneceeded in peinnading himself and 
others that cvciything n-olth kmining, even (ho most, recent 
inventions of modern Fcionco,»wero alluded to in tho Vcd.as. 
Stcam-nnginc.o, railways, and steam-boats, all wen- shown to have 
been known, at icast-in thoi* germs, to the poot.s of the Vedas, for 
Veda, ho.nrgucd,, means Diviife Knowledge tiTuI bow eould any- 
thing have been liid from ‘that t’”*' 

Tho Veda thoin.«olyes only refpiirf to b(> known to sliow’ 
tho absurdity of Dnyanand’s rnior[irct!ition of them. His 
ig'norance of geography is simply ridicnlons. Ilis want of 
common sense is shown by his pr(>po.sed .‘■cheine of educa- 
tion. But worst of all is' ins disgu.stiiig dociriuQ of niijog. 
•It alone is sufficient, to tli.sprove his claims to bo regarded 
as a true toucher. ' '• 

Numerous iSocietie.s have Ijeen fornipd in North lydia and 
the riinjab, called Arya Samnjoa, professin{» fallow 
Dayauand’s interpretation bT'tlio-Vcdns. An Anglo-Vedic 
College has been estafilfSlft-d atHjaliorc, and a weekly news- 
paper in English, called th.o ^rga FatrUca, is issued. 

The forecast of ^fax'IMuller will doubtless prove coi-roct : 

“ For a -time this kind of liberal orthodoxy stnVted by 
Dayanand ingy last ; but the mere contact with "JVestern 
■ thought, and more particularly with Western scholarship, 
will most likely extinguish it.”t , ^ ‘ 

Mr. Form-dll’s Art/a 'Samaf, published b^t'hj North India 
Tract Society, Allah.4bad, -(price*! Anna), gives an account . 
of the teaching of Dayanand. * ... 


* Biographical E<!^aiis, p. 170. 


t Ibid. p. 1£2. ‘ 
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* Tlio I’nr.'is derive' their nntiie from Porfiti, their oyginal 
country. About the middle of the 7lh century o.f the 
Christi-nn or.o, it wns com|neri’<i by the jruhmnmtidnnR. 
I'ifo tompIcH nPd oilier suered plnces were dostroj'cd or 
converted into mopipic^, and nftirly tiio whole population 
embraced the faith of Ifilam. 

SovernV emigrations took place. The •first port in India 
to which ’rcfnp.'es arrived w;e»^ Din, a Binall island in tho 
Gulf of Cambaj*. .Vfter some .stay there; the; 
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TiiMi! ronn' pninotl liim n liipJfi posit ion. With three junior 
partnors. iTnin, Farsi, nnil Mumlmnrr, lio hegnn to carry on 
a iBcr.alivo innlc with nil p.irls of liio worlfl. Mvery 
dppartinent was ponotially puperintendod, and .all hi.s 
(Te.alinj'p woro rlmmclori’^cd hy hotirsly inul rlenr-sightcd- 
nesp. 'ITc piincd iho ctuifidonco of nil who know him, and 
prospered to the hciji^ht of his nnibilian. Ky tboycar IS'22 
lio had nninsmed the proator part of 1ns fortnno, ainoiiiiting 
to about two rrorcB of rupees,' and ho w.as miivorsally 
acknowledged to be the first nijprchant* in the Kas.t. 

It is a singular fact that tbongb be bad pxtensivo'traup- 
actions wilii nil dasscs'of people, be nc%*er ontered into .a 
lawsuit on his own account. On the contrary, ho was 
always (ready to scfllo disp lUes among his fritaids aijd 
neighbours, while his .probity and integrity induced them 
to seek bis arbitration. * 

Hm nets of ebafily began to nttmet the notice of the 
public about llic year 1S22; but cvcn_wbeu a poor lad bo 
was accustouKjd to "give pice to tbe beggars ou the Espla- 
nade as ho went to his ofilco in tlio Fort, every morning. 
As bis means increased, bis cbnfitics increased. . 

■ llis first net was the payment ofithc debts of ns many 
men as.wei’e then in the civil g.apl. This costdiim. the 
snm of Es. 3,000. In 1S2-I, the Pnrsi temple of Snrafc was 
deatroyeiF by fire. To rebuild .it, be .devoted the sum of 
‘Es. ,15,<>p0. In 1837 a terrible fire occurred at Snrat, 
lasting twelve days, jnd burning to the ground 20,000 
houses. At once he sent the Bijnvc^ Fk. 35,000 to Surat, 
with a .supply of rice. '* • 

The Island of Bbtfibay was EcpM'ated frorri the larger 
island of Salsetto by a narrow strait, the passage of v.’bich 
was- sometimes dangerous. Government long desired to 
bridge it, but funds were not available. The Bridge, with 
its joad and apprdhebes, were constructed, by an officer of 
tbe Bombay ^Engineers, at a.' cost of about Es. 180,000, 
tbe eutire espenso being jneUby Lady Jamsetjee.- She is- 
said to have. given her jewels towards tbe outlay. 

Another gjje.at work was to supply Poorta with water. ' 
A stefhe ^and/i Vas constructed across the Muta Mala river 
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.aboufc amilo distant, and by mpans of pipes and machin- 
ery, the water was conveyed to the higher level of the' 

ids work ’■ 

built a place of worship for 

bav he hiuT m ' n*' ‘^^>000. rn'Som- 

• nhced Dbarmsalla costing Rs. 80,000, which' he 

‘toSlr J ? bands of the “District Benevolent Society,” 
SphL ' half a lakh, to which Lady 

dalla half* ° ‘Others wore built at Khan- 
^alla, half-way between Bombay and Poona, and at Now- 

•Jam'setioR TT ’-/f- stofie wjis laid of the Sir 

^““bav, to which an Obsteh-ic Insti- 

»P-»«™o«nW 

KnkrhaSi‘° T?' ‘'i? *■”* ■■“■'pieut »t tlio hononv ot 

and noblest spS cdLrbVSLd^^ 7’^^' 

or hy the exercise the mosVemto^t talenr 

princeTv of mankind, by yon'r acts of 

have attained tbis'^h pains of snfForing humanity, 

tile illnstrions of the'lanr’’'^"'^ bo«>“o onnobled^amongst ' 

honour conferr^J^^^ ®o.Vgsatulating Sir Jamsetjee on the 
value of R<5 bim with a testimonial to the 

"The Sh- Jamsetjee 

works into Pm'o translation o£ nsefiil 

Tnmc f^njarati for circulation amono- the Parsis "Sir 

■t™ E v"No«,»£ could pSL„e- 

the f„„d. *ht.JyP‘’f'’ y™ p™poso to demote 

mySZ t7h fj°'' i’T ‘:^*bscribed. I shall evefwish 

knoSte amhr°“® eymy- endeavour to diffuse 

Knowledge among onr people.” Re tien stated.that he 


■*For childbirth. 


SIB JAMPKTJKK'JEJEEmiOY, BART. Gl 

would ndd 3 lakhs of rupees to the fund. Ho also made 
known his- scheme for eslabliShing tho Hcndtolent Institu- 
tion for the relief of indigoJit Parsis, and thb education of 
their children. Tho Higli School of the Institution is one 
of the leading Schools in tho Presidency. ThreO of tho 
schools arc. for girls. No one waft inbro energetic and 
zealous in tho cause of female education. Sir Jamsotjee 
then engaged an English Indy to instruct his only daughter 
in spite of the opposition of his’prejudiced hrethrdn. The. 

Sir Jamset jeo Jejeehhoy’s School of Arts and' Sciences’' 
was founded by him at the co^l of a lakh of Rupees. 

His charities, public and private, were -continued to the 
end of his life. They are estimated to have amounted to' 
an aggregate sum of 25 Irdchs of rupees. In 18.5G a 
meeting was held to erect a marble statue to his^honour in 
the Town Hall of Bombay. Inol8o8, he was created a 
baronet, so that tho title would ho hereditary, t He was 
also presented with a gold medal irom the. Queen, bearing 
on one side -her portrait, _ surrounded by' diamonds, an^ 
on the other the following inscription : " Sir Jamsetjee 
Jejeebhoy, Bart, from the British Government in honour; 
• of his munificence and patriotism’.” The. following year 
he passed away, aged seventy-six. 

His’bio'grapher says of him : 

“ An ardent admirer of civilization in all its bearings, he .was 
ever amongst the foremnst in clearing 8, way the mist or supersti- 
tion whicC iinng over tho mindsjof his loss enlightened country- 
men. His loyalty towalds his sovoreige^-pnd country was as 
constant and disinterested as ij; was nnqnestionable and con- 
spicnons, and his honesty and integrity were equally -true and 
unassailable. 

“Unlike many Orientals, Jamsetjee was ever faithful to the 
beloved partner of his joys and griefs, -and his domestic -virtues . 
•were- evel- free from taint ou blcmishs He was a kind and 
loving father to hi^ children, by whom he‘was most tenderly 
and reciprocally beloved. In him as a friend all who confided 
their’ secrets to him trusted^as asnre-deposit'ory, knowing that 
■their affairs would be^kept under the lock an^ key of his heart. 
In his .tastes .and habits he was simple, in his address dignified 
und moderate.'’ True retirement, the friend to old. age, was his 
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in luB (Ipclining yenrs, thougli to (ho last liis earn 'wero open to 
tho rcquiromoi^ of his fcllow-crcatores."** 


. G. BYRAMJJ3E JBEJEEBnOY, .0. S. I. 

Mi’. Byrnnijce' Jcpjoohhoy, tho yonngosfc son of Uic Inlo 
Mr. Jctjjeehtioy Diulnhhoy, w.ns bom in Bombay 'on tho 
• loth June, 1822. Jlr. .Tcojceblioy Dadabhoywns a Helf-Tu,ade 
man. At t.Iio ago of twen< 3 ', Im cominoucecl "life on Rs. 
20 a montli’ as a godown-Tce'epor to tho firm of Messrs. 
Lecho^’ and Malcobn, tho natno of which-was subsequently 
changed to lilessrs. Shatton^ Malcolm and Co^mpanj’. IIo 
soon gained tlio confidoncu of his einployor.s, and being 
. a rosourooful man, started a Biimll busino.ss on bis own 
account,' which proveef successfol. IIo was thcreforo 
■enabled later on to become a broker to tbo firm. Luck 
seemed to bo .in his way, and he beciuno a broker in 
subsequent years to several of the Eurhpoan firms of 
Bombaj’, and be made largo profits every year, lie thus 
•became a man of means, and he mndo good use of thbm. 
Enjoying groat inthionce ’in tho mercanlilo community of 
tho time, he v/as tho first native merchant to be- made a 
member of the Bombaj' Chamber of Commerce. As a 
member of the Par.si Panchaj’et, ho gained a high position 
in his community. Fhraily and otl«r disputes ^werq fi'e- 
quently referred to him fop settlement aud arbitration, and 
his decisions gcnoBali-v^ppovcd acceptable to both partie.s, 
as well thej' might, for he Ks6d to disburse largo sums of 
money oiit of his oyvn pocket to bring round the least 
reasonable of the parties into acquiescence with his views. 
He materially assisted tho charitable, religious, and educa- 
• tionaf institutions of, his time in Bombay and elsewhcro, 
and gave away in this way no loss a sufa than Rs. 102.000. 
In co-operation with other, merchants, he eetablisbad the 
, Bombay Steam Navigation Coojpany ; aiid the firsttsteam 

* Tbo first Parseo Baronet, by Coovoi'jco Sorabjeo .Nazir, ‘Bombay 

ITnion Bross, 18C6. * < 
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vessel tfint sailed in tlio waters between Bombay, Surat, 
fl.nd other Gnzerat portti — the " Sir James Rivott-Carnac" 
— was built and maintained under the auspices of Mr. 
Jeejeobhoy Dadabhoy, and it afforded great facilities'to 
passengers and traffic. Mr. Jeejeobhoy also started the 
first sawing machine in Bombay in the year 1843, He 
died at the ago of mxty-three years in 1849, whefa^a notice 
of bis life with his portrait, appeared, in the • Illustrated 
IjQndon News. By hil will ho left two lakhs of rupees in 
trust, the interest only on which was to be applied from 
time to time. to such objects oC charity as the trustees of 
the fund thought proper, 

Mr. Jeejeobhoy Dadabhoy left four sons, of whom the last 
survivor was Mr. Byramjee, tltf youngest, the subject of this 
notieg. Mr. B 3 *ramjeo was educated in a private school kept 
o,t that time by hfr. Ws B. Mainwjiriifg, where the children 
of European and native merchants were instructed tOr 
gether, and mixed freely with each. other. From a com- 
para'tively early age, Mr. Byramjee showed a great apti- 
tude for business; and under the guidance and advice of 
his father he enjoyed excellent opportunities of acquiring, 
mercantile knowledge and experience. From his school- 
days, he had a mathematical turn of mind, which he em-.. 
ployed to great advantage in his maturer years. From 
1854, upon the dissolution of his father’s firm of Jeejeebhoy 
Dadabhoy, Sons and Company, of which he was a’ partner, 
Mr. Byramjee carried on extensive business on his own ac- 
count, being about the.same time employed as a broker to 
» several European firms. Mr ..Byranjif^ wis the first to intro- 
"duce the system of indent busSness with native dealers on a 
large scale. In August, 1868, he was* nominated a member 
of the Bombay Legislative Council. He showed much 
tact, judgment, and experience in the deliberations of the 
Council; and being re-elected at the end of his first term 
of two years, he continued to be a member of the Council 
till Au'^ust 1872. ’ • 

In 1872, Mr. ’Byramjee* mdde a trust* settlement of a 
large amount of landed property. Government paper^ and 
Railway share* for the benefit of his family-. The estimated 
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value of the trust vas stated to be twenty- five lakhs' of 
rupees, hut the price of land in Bombay having increased 
since then, the value of the trust must have increased con- 
siderably. He also • started a charily fund in copnection 
with, the trust settlement. The annual income of this fund, 
representing Es. 2,12,500, is directed to be applied by the 
trustee? to charitable purposes ; and bj a far-seeing provi- 
sion in the deed of settlement, it is directed that the sum 
to be thus available for charity shaR increase by an annual 
increment of Es. 100. Thus, for the first year after the 
formation of the trust, the ft-ustees had at their disposal Es. 
6,000, for the second year Es. 6,100, and so oh. It is now 
eighteen years since the trust, was constituted, and the 
annual sum at the disposal af. the trutees has nowihcreased 
to neaiiy Es. 8,000, and it will go onjncreasing by Es. 100 
every year. * o . • • 

The long-felt want of medical education for the subordi- 
nate grades in this •country having been represented to 
Mr. Byramjee, he first established .a medical , school at 
Poona, and afterwards another at Ahmedabad, at a cost of 
, Es. 40,000 and Es. 20,000 respectively. Mr. Byramjee 
also established the “Byramjee .Jeejeebhoy’ Thana High 
•• School’^ at a ^dst of Es. 5,000. All these three schools 
are in charge of Government, who have undertaken- to 
maintain them permanently ;• and they are all doing good 
work, especially the medical school, at Poona, which was 
formally opened by Sir Richard .Temple, GcKcrrfor of 
Bombay, on the 7tji DecAnRjer, 18*78. Mr. Byramjee has 
also established"^ iJ'nSv^rsity^prize, named after hj’a late 
wife, “The Bai Manekbai' Byramjee Jeejeebhoy Erize, 
which is annually Awarded to the student passing the 
Matriculation Examinatibn of the Bombay University with 
.the highest number of marks for proficiency in general 
knowledge. The charitable dispense^ which dodS 
good work at Mehm&dahad, near Ahtnedabad, i^ Called 
after Mrs. Byramjee. He* contributed Es?^ 12,000 to the 
Calcutta Zoroa-strians Corpse-bearers’ Fund, aud ^ Es. 
10,0t)0 to a similar-fund at Ahmedabad, and in recognitior 
of his liberality, both th’e funds are named hfter him. 
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Her Majesty tlie Queen was pleased in 1875 to confer on 
Mr, Byramjee the Companionship of the Most Exalted 
Order of the Star of India. Sir Philip Wodehouse, then 
Governor of Bombay, held a special Durbar at Government* 
House, Pare!, and presented to Mr. Byramjee^the insignia 
of the Order on the lObh iipril, 1’875. Mr. Byramjee was 
one of the- leading gentlemen of Bombay whom the 
, Government of India honoured with an in-vitation to take • 
a part in the 'ceremonies of the Imperial Assemblage at 
•Delhi, when the Queen assumed the title of Empress of 
India. Lord Lytton presented to Mr. Byramjee, among 
‘others, the Imperial Assemblage Commemoration Medal 
at Delhi. 

On t^e 29th August last, .Mr. Byramjee executed a 
trust deed, by which he made over a sum of Rs. 3,75,500 ' 
to the trustees appointed for the management of an 
Anglo-Ternaoular High School for the education of 
.poor Parsi children, to be established in Bombay, under 
the name of the “ Byramjee Jeejeebboy Parsee Charitable 
Institution.” Although the nominal value of the pro- ’ 
missory notes is Rs. 3,50,000, yet with the interest 
last accrued due on them, and other increments, their 
present value comes to Rs. 3,62,000. Jo this is to be added 
a sum of Rs. 13,500, the accumidations of Interest intended 
■ for charitable purposes, acprned due on the Byramjee 
Jeejeebhoy Trust settlgment of twenty-five lakhs of rupees*; 
so that fhe. total value of Mr. Byramjee’s gift for the 
proposed charitable insiitution*aB[iountsJ;o more than three 
- and three-quarter lakhs of rupees'! 'file ^rust deed leaves 
large discretionary powers to* tlje' managing trustees to 
open one or more schools and to Sdapt the scope and 
usefulness of the charity to any altered state of circum- 
stances, and thus to carry out’ the original aim of the . 
donor thoroughly ^nd satisfactorily, unhampered by any 
technical difficulties. The children of poor Parsis are;' as 
a matter of course, -to be admitted m to the school, but the 
provisi&ns'of the deed are plastfc enough for the admission, 
at the discretion of the trustbes, of the children of middle- 
class ag well a:? well-to-do Parsis. 
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, For ten years before bis death the state of bis iiealtn 
compelled Mr: Byramjee to lead a retired life. Ho became 
seriously ill at Bandpraj and being brought ter Bombay ‘in 
a very weak state hie remained confined to his bed, and 
never regained stren^h, though 'he lingered ^or six 
months. He died in his 6§th year at has residence 
“ Byramjee Hall,” the bungalow at Maz agon. which was 
formerly occupied by the Sadder Adawlut. ‘ dlhe last 
days of his life were cheered by three generation? besides 
many friends who gathered at his bedside. 

In his death the Farsi boinmuhity lost one of its oldest 
and foremost patriarchs, a true friend and sincere well- 
wisher, and one of that band of eminent citiz^is whoso 
benefactions have shed a lustre- upon the commnnity, and 
who have ma'de their names nniversally honoured and 
esteemed. With the first and second Parsi'BaroJiets; and 
others of their rank, Mr. Byramjee Jeejeebhoy iras for a 
long time one of the leaders in that march of intellectual 
and social progress which has brought the Parsee com- 
munity to its present state ol advancement. ■Both 'mpnVnc 
and private life, Mr.' Byramjee was a man who had the 
courage of his convictions. His clear judgment add strong 
common sense, which did nob forsake him till the last 
moment, his bnsiness ajJtitnde, and his vast mercantile 
experience, made him a leader among his countrymen. He 
•never sacrificed his principles to snjiserve private ends, and 
hence there might have been instances in which aD Uncom- 
promising adherence to Bis own •views did not add to hif 
popularity. But his^tdf hug- worth was recognised even by 
his opponents ; and hg Ws -nniversally respected and 
esteemed in hi? coinmnnity . — The Bombay Gazette- • 
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The second Parsi Baroeet wa? IJorn in Bombay in 1823. 
Dinshaw Manockjee Petit waa initiatti(I*m^ education by a 
retired Sergeant, named Sykes.* At the age of seventeen, ho 
obtained employment as a cierkin the office of Messrs. Derom 
Richmond andr Co., in which firm his father, Manockjee 
Nusserwanjee Petit, was manager. ])inshaw rose gradually 
in'* the office, and wag allowed to trade on his own account. 
Evenkially Mr. Manockjee Nusserwanjee set up a firm' of 
his -owfl* and to'ok Pinshaw and another son into partner- 
ship. The firm prospered esceedfngiy, so that in 1859, when 
'the fathpr died, he IMt his two sons 24 lakhs of rupees 
■wherew;itb to crnitirinR the bnainess. • The Rons rernained in 
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partnership until 1864, when they separated by mutual con- 
sent, divided the firm’s capital between them, and started 
independent firms. Dihshaw had already identified him- 
self with the mill industry, arid he became eventually the 
largest' mill-owner in Bombay. In November 1^86 he was 
appointed Sherifi of Bombay, and in that capacity deceived 
the honour of Knighthood in February -1887, on the occa- 
sion of the celebration of the Queen’s Jubilee. He was in 
the same year Dominated a member of the Viceregal Legis^ 
lative Council, an honour whici he resigned in 1889. The 
following year he was created a Baronet, He has been 
prominently identified for many years with benevolent 
movements in Bombay ,* and the sympathy that was shewn 
for him early this month, when he had the misfortune to 
lose his wife, testi6ed to the warm regard in which he is 
held by. all who know^him. He has devoted upwards of 15 
l^hs of rupees to charities, and his good deeds, of which 
little notice has been taken, are said to be innumerable. 
He is a man of small stature with a bright and benevolent 
type of countenance, and engaging manners.* 

— ^ ^ ^ 

. 8. Mn. BEHRAMJI M. MALABARI. 

Behramji Malabari, whose name will for. ever be 
associated with the cause .of the ' child-wife .and child- 
widow in India, was bontyn 1853, the son of a poor Parsi 
clerk in the ger'^iitye jjf the Gaekwar of Baroda on a 
salary of £2 a- month, SVhen six years old, his father 
died ; and his mother, then about 27, married an elderly 
man in easy circumstances with a view ,tp providing a 
supporter for her child. The stepfather proved a harsh, 
husband, and his prosperity sank with an uninsured cargo 
off the Malabar coast. The motheii’, with her beautiful 
union of tenderness,' charity, and strength of wiy,'''is the 
main figure in the boy’s^ife for many years, ...On ’ one 

* ^ 

* Tho foregoing brief notice is from The Madras Mail, Tho compiler 
regrets tjiat’ho has no further details, " j 
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occasion she took, pity on a 'poor infant left in the streetj 
and at the risk of bitter reproaches from h'er Par^i female 
peighfconrs, herself suckled the starving child. On 
another she refused- to perform a superstitions rite which 
would have caused differing to another lad,, although the 
astrolSg^r declared it absolutely necessary, to sa;Ve the life 
of her only son. On -a night Journey she and her 'boy, 
stowed ’away among the hay in a cart, were Seized by 
robbers, Mr. Malabari relates how " they swooped down 
on us ho w she pinched me to make me cry (the only time in 
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her life) in order to excite pity; how I declined to cry; 
tow the old head-man of the gang took me in his aims 
and proclaimed pence, enying it was only a girl and a 
baby in the cart'; how my. mother ^volunteered to cook 
lihichri (rice and peas, for the robbers while I was playing 
with them and the cart man was preparing bhang ; howtiie" 
robbor^were completely won- over, and how they sent a small 
escort with us to the onteV gate of Surat, to see us safe in, 
with some presents for myself and my mother. As a boy 
of five I used to have thi?, narr^itivo repeated to mo by my 
mother whenever I was ill, after whi.ch we both of us 
prayed to 'God.’’ ’ ’ 

Young Mnlabari’s first schoolmaster was an ancient Parsi 
whose sole system of instruction was to recite -the sacred 
formulo3 of ZoroastePs faith in a monotonous sing-soug, 
and, when tired of this, to set the children to work at 
cotton-looms. Ho sat in the circle of 20 very small .boys, 
and taught them to pray and to weave by the aid of a 
“long elastic bamboo in his hand, which worked quite like 
an automaton, and could put a girdle round the little flock 
in less than a second.” The children bad not the least 
idea ’of the meaning of 'the ancient words which they 
droned out after their master. They only knew that any 
mistake in following his sing-song meant a taste from 
Che swift-whirling bamboo. When about seven years old’ 
the boy was sent to learn his native language,* Gnjarati, 
under a less antiquated tpodagogue. His new master was 
a Brahman astnato^^cr ?ind mathematician, “ tall, majestic, 
■and taciturn,” who chargsd" no schoolfees, but received 
gift's of a handful of gAiu, or a few flowers, or personal 
and domestic services from his pupils. “ He was a most 
efficient teacher,” ■writes Mr. Malabari. “The school was 
a commodious little shop with the floor strewn over ■with 
street dust and an. elevated square foi^the master. ^ On the 
square squatted the master, and on the- floor. “squatted 
his flock — Hindu and Parsi. There wereino tables, nor 
benches, nor slates, nor pencils, nor books, nor maps.^' 
Each boy had a little board, w.hich he co^vered- over 'with 

f.liQ -flnrNT* WT'nfo nv* nn fllftP© 



tumBis tnat-srials tbe pnpil rras espscfed to acqaire s good 
Bacd. End to do complicated snins in aritbmotic. Even*- 
tting vras- k-amed on a veraified STJ-tem ; even tbe aiphaBet 
and tne nGme-rals vrere denied oct in a versified form. 
The hojs’had to repeat bv rote the fractional parts of each 
integer np to ICO that is to sav, they vrere expected to 
promptly shoot 'on: ire— memory the the i, the the 1^, 
the if, the 21, and 31 part of any nember c’p to 100, or to 
mniriply any nnmber by these inconvenient fractions. At 
midday they brought np their dnst-covered boards to the 
caster, vrith their Trrittng and Sipherieg vrritten on them. 
If they “proved satisfactory, the tail, taciturn Brahman 
astrc-Ioger vronia give a®gmnt of approval and strike the 
board rrith his stick, so as t* send the dnst dying and 
obliterate the cay^s cork. If nrsatisiactory, the stick fell 
‘on the boy instead.* -'‘I have no? yet forgotten/' ' vrjites 
2'Ir. Jlalabari, “bis heaviness of hand and ferocity of looks. 
What added to the misery of the sitnation was the inviolable 
silence on both sides. It vras something like a struggle 
hetTreen the lion and the mouse — the one too proud to roar, 
the other too ticqid even to squeak.” 

From t'nis Brahman pedant-devotee llalabari passed 
ahont 1661, at the age of eight, to the Parsi school at Snrat. 
The master, a Pars: priest, —ho combined the sacred and 
scholastic o~ces rritb the trades of a silk-mercer and, a 
• toddy-sei’er, ivas a curious compound of 'ferocity and sancti- 
monious gunning. Knomn to the torms-people as the 
“ Boy-herd,’" he used t<?droTm"i ?2 scregjns of his victims by 
ordering t'ne trhoie school <o rehit^the Parsi prayers at 
the tpp of th=ir voices vrheuerer he vranied to administer a 
Soggihg. Under such stem teaching'young ifslabari soon 
learned enough to enable- him to enjoy the 'family readings 
of the Shsh-hiameh ^d other epics, vrhich form a pleasing 
feature of certain ijf the Indian festivals. The clever boy 
beezbz^ an actor in the recitals of these heroic tales, iv’ ' 
he says, “ fired my imagination as nothing else di 
great,*indeea,, vras. my ambition in those days 
boyhood that I hardly thint an empk* .wwld ha < ^ ■ 

it. 2!SEny_a dream vronid I ' *7 
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taking up the double role of JRnstam. and Kaikhusro. Bub 
a glance at.tbe bleak interior of our bouse, -witb a severely 
rnatter-of-facb step-father/’ whose worldly circninstances 
had by. this time sunk to a very low ebb, " brought mo 
back to my senses soon enough. And then I would go in 
for Fakiri, an utter forgetfulness of self. For a good long 
while did my soul thus fluctuate between this F,aJ:iri lind 
that fantastic imponalism»'’ So, while still a schoolboy, 
■ was, struck the first note of the introspective self-abandon- 
ment which was destined to be the dominant tone of his 
mature life. * ' 

About the age of ten he was sent to learn the carpenter's 
trade, as his mother belonged to a house-building family. 
But after a jmar of apprenticeship, during which he picked 
up s6me strange practices in alchemy and magic from a 
local, sorcerer of repute, 'he managed to force his way into 
the Anglo-Vernacular School at Surat, and to find a sort 
of half-initiation into the Minstrel Guild of that city. The 
•Mmstrels of Surat, or Khialis, wpre at that time (1864) 
divided into two fiercely hostile parties, one of whom 
praised in song the great god Siva, or the male creative 
'■energy, while the other asserted the higher sanctity and 
omnipotence of his wife Parvati, or the female energy in 
creation. “ My idea," says the biographer, " is that their 
difference mainly turned upon whether the Creator should 
be worshipped as our Father in heaven, or as our Mother 
in heaven." Young Malabari had a line voice, and played 
a good accompaninva^^; so, his lessons over for the day, 
he was allowed a place 'in jtLe contests of the Minstrel 
Guilds.' “In a prominect part of the bazaar, a carpet is 
spread, and the Khiatis (Minstrels) of one school seat them- 
•selves on it and commence their .congs.' It is a still evening 
or twilight gray, and the people have leisure to listen. A 
large crowd assembles, but the" singi:,g at first goes on 
smoothly enough. The leader of the party, Jioweve.r, sud- 
denly espies a Khiali of t(«e other school, ,and, nvithont 
naming him, challenges him in an ipipromptu verse to 
answer a knotty question in history, science^ or metaphys- 
' ics. After a few minutes there is a- reply, and a rejoinder 
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follows^ and a snrrejoinderj all in extempore verse. Tte 
smaller fry take tkeir in tke controversy, and soon 
descend from kigk and dry philosopliy to vnlgar satire and 
akose. Oar Bekram is among the Tnrrawalas (Minstrels of 
Siva), and he is often -trotted onb on special occasions. 
Like the others, he has his shoes in his hands — in order to 
displ^ the better, part' of valour in case the stronger side 
shonltt show 'their teeth-;;— makes an impromptu attack ou 
the Kalgivralas as (Minstrels of Parvati), not philosophical 
but sarcastic, and then takes ^to his heel^ with the other 
young Kkialis, followed by the enraged Kalgivralas. And so 
the symposium ends. It must, however, be remembered that 
' this 'picture does uot belong to the palmy* days of Khials.” 

■ At the age of 12 ilalabafi lost his beloved mother. 
,• The two had been all the world to each other, and the last 
scene of that tender and self-den/ing life is related with 
deep pathos. The precocious boy was stunned by the 
blow. ’He sat like a statue. Next morning,” he said 
long afterwards, “ I became like an old roan. All my past 
associations were discarded.” The .struggle for life now 
began for him in its harshe*st form. His step-father, 
reduced^to poverty by the loss of his Malabar cargo, earned 
a scanty snbsistetice as a native doctor and druggist, the 
boy helping him out of school hours, to compound his 
m^icines. But now even this resource seems to have 
failed, and Malabari at the age of 12 bad to shift for him- 
self. “ Fortunately,” says his biographer, "the people in 
the Streep'^ knew of his remarkabl^ki^ty, and employed 
him to teach their childrCn-^dme of them older than 
himself. The Irish Presbyterian Mission School also- held 
out a friendly hand. But his pursuit of knowledge was no 
easy task. “ Imagine,” writes Mr. Gidnmal, " a lonely 
orphan boy who, in his thirteenth year, has to earn his 
own livelihood, who has sometimes to cook for himself, 

• who bus nonc.,at home to, speak to but a snappish old man ; 
who has'to attend his school ^om 10 a.x. to 4 r.x.-; and to 
school others often from 7 to 9 in the morning and G to 8 
in the evening; and you have an .idea of 3Ialabari’a hard 
lot in»tho^e days. , His nights he spCnt over Shakespeare 
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and- tte great Indian poets^ and in jotting down short 
swallow-flights of song from hisjiwn teeming- fancy. At 
IS he want to Bombay to commence, at his own cost, .Me 
college' education. The kipd padre (Mr. Dixon) of the 
.Snrat Mission College asked him, indeed, to draw on him 
for his maintenance, but this offer does not seem to . have 
heen accepted. A tight-fisted inoney-lepder, touched bj 
the lad’s resolute love of learning, thrust Es. '20 intft his 
hand with the words: "Don’t be sad, my boy, your honest 
face. is security enough for miy money.” It was duly 
repaid'. • ^ 

At Bombay his pecuniary troubles soon ended. Although 
failing three times over afc the entrance examination of' the 
Dniversity from want of mathematics, his literary talents 
attracted notice, and he was appointed a teacher in ^he 
Parsi Proprietory^chool^'at Es. 20 a month, soon increased 
to Es. 60. This was affluence to the boy student, and 
before his University course was completed he was -able to 
earn Es. 150 a month from private tuition alone. Dr. John 
Wilson, the learned and liberal-minded bead of the S’cotch 
Mission Collie at Bombay* was struck by the merit of 
his verses and enabled him, with the aid of other bene- 
factors, to publish his first volume of poems in the verna- 
cular, in 1875. His association with the Minstrel Guild of 
■ Surat had given him an unusual command of pure Gujarati, 
- and at the age of 22 he burst into fame as a neW poet of 
Gujarat, But the boob, like^almosfc all Indian bdoks," did 
not prove a success ijom the money ^oint of view. Hard- 
ly had the plaudits m the JParsi High Priest and the 
praises of the native ^resstsubsided, when the young poet 
was summoned before the Small Cause Court for Es. 200 — 
expenses, commission, and “ Charges” connected with the 
publication of the work. Having triumphantly -emerged 
from the suit, he issued,, in 1876, a volume of English 
poeins dedicated to Miss Mary Carpenter. J'his bcjob at 
once placed him in the highest rank of native Indian 
authors of our day. The veteran Onentalist,’’E.'B. "Dast- 
■wick, '' hailed the appeainnce o’f-a true poet pnd master- 
mind in India.” Cotf^atnlations poured 5i alike ofrom' 
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L)s own countrymen and from many famous Englishmen 
.and Englishwomen — fr,om Lord Tennyson, from Miss 
ridfonce Nightingale, froin Lord Shaftesbury’, from John 
Bright, from Eoyal Higlmessds, from scholars, and men of 
letters whose names are household words in England, 

From this date, 187G, Malabnri, still only a young man 
of 24, bad an assured literary career, Pro^ writings of 
high merit followed, bringing in substantial returns, while 
a steady and ample income was derived from contributions 
to the Bombay Press. In 1880 ho bought a moribund 
journal, the Ivdinn ‘ S2Kclator, for '£2 10s., and soon 
made it the leading native neivspaper in Western India, 
conducted entirely in the English language. In addition 
to original work he formed the vast project of translating 
the series of Hibbert Lectures, and brought out Professor 
Max Muller’s "Origin and Growth of Religion” in Gujarati 
in 1882. His most important independent work in English 
is' an account of biS own province, with vivid sketches of 
the real life of the people — "Gujarat and the_ Gujaratis,” 

In this volume Mr. Malabari showed, once for all, that 
niodern Jndiari literature need no longer be a mere' re^ 
production of the abstract conceptions and Methods of 
ancient Hindu writers, but may become a new and living 
development, based on actual eyesight and instinct alike, 
with the strong personality of the author and with the 
spmt of the age. . , , 

In the height of his fa’mg, came a reawakening of that 
introspective self-negation of whjgj»<«s^e have heard in his 
childhood, and which, "■ ’ is varied activL 

ties, a.lways lay «deep ' ■ "■i,-- ' ’ of his nature. 

About 1884 he definitely turned his back on self-advancp- 
inent or success in this world, and devoted his life to what 
seemed then a hopeless cause. The condition of women in 
India had long smithed to him unjust in itself and unsuited 
to the facts .of modern life. ^He became convinced that the 
root,/6f th'eVevil was the ali®ost universal system of very 
early marriage, especially among the Hindus, by which the 
, 'burden and sufferings and anxious duties of maternity are 
thrust ^pon girls before they have themselves emerged 
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from claildhood. Witli this evil of child-marringe is inti- 
mately nSfocintcd the farther evil of ponitcntinl life-long 
celibacy imposed on Hindu widow. Into the difficult 
problems, social and roHgiOius^ involved by these Indian 
customs, it is not necessary Uiat wo*' should enter. Wo 
have already expressed our vieu's alike on the good and 
the evil of tli« sj'steni, and alike ns to the need of reform 
and as to the very cautious and gradual Jtops hy •which 
reform must proceed. It suffices hero to say that during 
the past seven ycai-s Mr. !Malabari has been the prime 
mover in every advance thnt*hfts been made, and that tho 
action of tho Indian Legislature, to place some mc.asnre of 
restriction on the abuses of Child-marriage, is in some 
measure due to him. Ho hfis become a wanderer over 
India, and has even visited England as the unpaid and 
often calumniated advochto of the cause of the weak 
and tho helpless.*. 


9, .Mr. DADABHAI NAORO-JI. 

Lord Salisbury’s “ Black Man,” the first “ Indian subject 
of the Queen” to enter Parliamcut, well deserves a place 
among “ Noted Indians.” 

, ilr. Dadabhai was born in Bombay in 1825.^ His father, 
who was a Parsi priest, died when he^wns only four years 
of ago; but his mother and uncle determined that hfi'shdtild 
have a good educatiQu. Ho Vns entered as a scholar in 
the Elphinstone lus'titncion, .where he so distinguished 
himself that ho was gehemljy the oxhibitjon boy. In 1845 
Sir Erskine Perry, Chief Justice of Bombay, proposed to 
him to go to England to study for the bar, offering to bear 
half the expense, if Sir ••Jamsetjee .Jeojoebhoy and others 
would meet the remaining moiety b\jt the offer was 
declined. Soon afterwards Mr. Dadabhai was appointed 

*PVom n review in The Times of^ The Life and Life-'s'ZrT: of BfT.rmnji 
i^olatari, by pay.nrara Gidnroal, LL. B., C. S., Bombay, ISSS. The 
'En^ish edition, vrith a Preface by Miss Floreacelvitrhtincnle, is pablishcd 
. , FishetUnwin. ir ^ . 
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head native assistant master, and at the ’distribution of 
prizes, the Principal declared him. to be entitled to the 
gold medal of the year. Subsequently he was appointed 
Professor of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy in the 
Elphinstone College. 

Mr. Dadabhai did not confine his energies to his regular 
work 4 but was eitljsr one of the originators or ah active 
labburei’ in inost of the public movements' of the time. 
The 'first girls’ scImoIb of the Students’ Literary and 
Scientific Society Vrere largelj^ iHn^fed to him for their 
success. In the cause of femp.le education he threw his 
whole heart and soul ; and he was Spoken of by those who ' 
had- watched and known his anxious work as “ the father of 
the girls’ schools.'” In the infancy of the movement a few 
volunteer teachjrs from the members of the Students’ 
Sfloiety had at first opened the schools at their own houses, 
and^were teaching during tjeir leisure hours in the morn- 
ing.* In all his work Mr. Dadabhai esteemed and respect- 
ed bis felldw-worSers, and they irt turn worked under bis 
lea4 with .plbasnre apd unanimity. For four or five years 
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lio vras Prosiclent ot tlie Gujarati " Society for tlio Dlftu- 
sion o£ Knowletlpjo.” llo contrilmtoil to tlio Smnachar 
•Darpan, a daily Gujarati paper, a scries of articles y.'it!i 
the title, “ Dialogue between Socrates anti Diogenes.” 
In order to uphold the various public movenieuts in which 
ho took a Bliaro, and to introduce a higher stylo and tone 
of journalism among the Parsis, Mr. Dadabhai in the 
year 1851 started ’t!io Rai^l Gojlar newspaper, which Im 
■ edite/l for two years without any remuneration, and paid 
others for editing it when ho could not write for want of 
time. Tlie amount of literacy work he v.'ont through- w,a3’ 
highly creditahlc to his industry. IT-- r ihat' 1 to the 
magazine of the Socioty for the ii i,;' iw.uwledgo 

some, 18 Noctures on Natural ^^Philosoph}” and Astronomy, 
which had boon delivered at meetings of the Society, as 
well as papers on diflorcmt social subjects. •Before the 
Students’ Literary and Scientific Society ho read several 
papers and delivered lectures. 

In 1851 Mr. Dadabhai was chosen ns the first Secretary 
of anew Parsi Association, the English name of which is 
“ Guido to the Worshippers of ono God.” The object was to 
purify Parsiism from tlio Hindu, and Slulmmmndan corrup- 
tions that had crept into it since the ‘Parsis first landed 
in India. Maily of these corruptions had roferonco to. 
the social position of women. In marriage, for oxample, 
the Parsis had gradually adopted the pornicious system, of 
infant marriage ; the custom had grown up of-sociai feopam- 
tion between men and women, . Jtr. Dadabhai and his 
fellow-reformers broVigl.t them together again. " Some of 
the Parsi heads of families, nSyself inoluded,” writes Mr. 

* Dadabhai, arranged te meet together socially, with all the 
members of their families with them, to dine together at 
the same table, and freely converse 'with each ^other.” ,Ho 
wrote , an account • of the condition of women in different 
Countries in past times, which was subsequently published 
■in g, l ocal newspaper. > - *' 

■When the. project of sfartiig tho first native .mercantile 
firm in England was taken up by the Camas, Shr. , Dadabhai 
.was .offered a share iu the business though he ha,d never haid 
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the'least experience as a meriliant. He accepted the offer, 
partly because 'he vras desirous to promote a more intimate 
'and personal connection between England and India. He 
■first went to England in 1855, and sifice then ho has* resid- 
ed there with the exception of occasional visits to India 
as the exigencies of his own and public business required. 

While in England he imposed upon himself the anxious 
and arduous task of making Englishmen take an active 
interest in Indian questions, and to read papers on Indian 
subjects. It was this silent work to which he had for a time 
to dervote much perseverance, cJnergy, tact and some money. 
He persuaded ‘many, friends in Bombay and. elsewhere to 
send. their sons to England, and took upon himself their 
guardianship. He has how tJie satisfaction of seeing num- 
bers of Indians visiting England- for education, business, 

• or travelling. Many an Indian who has visited England 
will remember his ever-ready help, advice and kindness. 
As a merchant Mr; Dadabhai has. always been respected 
for his straightforwardness and honesty in all his dealings 
and business relations. So far was he thus respected and 
esteemed that when in trying to extricate a mercantile 
friend, from his embarrassments he lost three lakhs of’ 
rupees, an‘d owing to large failures in Bombay- his own firm 
failed, his creditors deeply sympathised with him, and not 
■■ only released him within a few weeks, but helped him by 
engaging his services in the liquidation ; while some friends^ 
at tJhce ‘gave him new loans to set him up in business 
again. • . • •• 

'On his return to Bombay in»18^f^(^ a time, the native 
community of Bombay voted*hi^ an address, a purse, and a 
portrait. Out of this 'purse, ho haS, according to general 
report, spent .the greater portion on works of public., useful- 
ness. In 1872, when in Bombay, he took an active part 
. in the . agitation'for municipal reform. In 1874 at the 
' solfcitation of the Gaekwamhe was ‘appointed Dewan of 
■Barova) the*.' first Parsi I)e|ran in an important Native 
State, at afime when the aaministration of its .affairs was 
•beset -with', seriou^and hafassing-.difficulties. His views, 
theofetical afld’practipal, were that governments and princes 
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were mnelo for the people, *aml not the people for them; 
and that, the true welfare of n State was? identiftocl with the 
welfart) and progress of the people. The vncillatjon of the 
Gnek'war anti Ins iiicl'ting with opposition where ho shoiihl 
Imre received nssist.anco led to his tendering Ids resignation 
after a year’s tonuro of the office. He did what ho conid to 
purge the criminitj and civil administration of justice, which 
was notoriously corrupt, and laid the foundation for other 
reforms which’ wore carried out by another minister. • 

In 1S75 during his st:iy in Bomhaj', Sir. Badabhai was 
elected a memher of the ‘Corporation and of the «Town 
Council, and worked in those otficcsior a little over a year. 
In 1883 ho again joined the Corporation. In August I88o, 
Lord Bcay appointed him an Additional Member of the 
Bombay Legislative Council. lie took a lending part at 
the meetings of the First Indian X.ational Congress, .which 
sat in Bombay on the 27tti, 2Sth, and 20th December, 1SS5. 
A few months after, ho loft for England with view to try 
his chance at the Gonend Election and •.secure a sent in 
Parliament. In 1880 ho was accepted by^tho Liberal 
party as a candidate for the Ilolborn Division of Finsbury- 
He made a ” tough and plucky fight” on what was then 
admitted to bo a “ forlorn hope.” Ho polled nearly the 
same proportion of votes as the English liber.al candidate 
had done at tbo previo.ns election of 1885. Another attempt 
in 1892 was more snccessfnl, although, he was elected only 
by a verj’ slender majority. • * • 

Mr. Dadabhai deserves-- to .be respected for his early 
philanthropic spirit SM for l)is indomitable perseverance ; 
bat in some respects bo.is,^a Very unsafe guide. 

Mr. Dadabhai compares the average earnings per head 
in India, £2, with £35 in the United Kingdom, or £18 in 
Europe, and sees in this e-vidence of British misgovom- 
ment and rapacity. In truth, it is oply a proof of Mr. 
DadabhaFs ignorance of history. If he had readv'Si.'C 
Centuries of TForfc and Wipes, by ThorOlS Rogers, he 
would- have known the true cause. * * 

The fact is that India now represent the scale of wages 
in -England in the 15tlu century, before ‘■the immpnse 
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produce of the Atuerican mines of the precious metals 
raised, the money standard of wa^es. 

Daring the 15th century in England, says Rogers, the 
wages of the artizan were generally and throughout the 
year about 6d. a da}’-. Those of the agricultural labourer 
were about 4df. The carpenter received 6d. (p. 327). Very 
often the labourer is fed. In this case the cost of main- 
tenance is put down at from 6d. to 8d. per week, p. 828. 
The wages gradually rose till an agricultural labourer 
now receives not less than 2s. a day. 

It would be a great mistake 4o suppose that agricultural 
labourers in England with 2s. a day are six times better 
off than when they received 4d. The very different cost 
of living has to bo taken into account. In the 1 5th century 
it was only Gd. to 8d. a week ; it is now more than that a day. 

The Hindus, forbidden by their absurd caste rules 
from crossing the “ black water,” have not been enriched 
like the English by foreign commerce. They have also 
suffered dreadfully from foreign invasions and internal 
wars. Mr. Dadabhai says that the people of India are 
getting poorer and poorer, and cannot save any money on 
account of the high salaries paid to European officials. The 
Indian Civil Service does not cost each inhabitant more 
than two pies per month. Instead of the people being 
unable to save, since the beginning of the present century 
gold and silver have^been imported to the value of 500 
crores o?»rupees. It is true that it does not do much good 
to the country, becausdit isuSUftlly converted into jewels. 
Were it not for Europeans, the ffinddffatd Muhammadans 
throughout India would have S. fight for the mastery. 

The inhabitants of Calcutta and Btftnbayhave two proofs 
before their eyes of the effects of English rule. Calcutta, 
in 1086, consisted of three mud hamlets scarcely raised 
above the river slin^e. Look at its palatial mansions now, 
nearly all belonging to native owners ! When Charles II. 
obtained the island of Bombay|as part of his wife’s dowry, 
it was 5o little worth that he gave it over to the East India 
Company for £10 a* year. It is now the most splendid 
city in^the East. 
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It is considered patriotic rritli BOinc Indians to disparage 
tlie English character and the English administration of 
India. There are others, hoxvovcr, more thoughtful, intelli- 
gent and genorons. It is allowed that Enqlislnnon and the 
British administration of India, like erer 3 >- thing human, 
have their defects. Still, the eloquent words of Mr. Justice 
Cunningham will express the truth : 

“ Whenever it is fated that wc are again to part company, 
and history writcs/iiif upon the British Raj, she will record 
how the English found India impoverished and loft her opn- 
lent; found her the home of'Sgnonince and .superstition, placed 
the sacred torch of knowledge in her hand ; found her the prey 
of the untamed forces of nature, turned tticso very forces to 
enrich and embellish her; fonod her the monopoly of a despotic 
few, loft her the common heritage of all ; found her a house 
divided against itself, and the prey of the first comer, left her 
harmonious and tranquil ; found her a mere congeric.s of petty 
tyrannies, with no principle but mutual distrust and no policy 
but mutual extermination ; loft her a grand consolidated empire, 
with justice for its base .and the common happinc.ss of all its 
guiding star."* 


.HINDU AND BEAMHO PHILANTHROPISTS. 

10. SIR MUNGULDAS NATHOOBHOY, Kt., C. S. I. 

Few figures were better Anown in Bombay than that of 
Munguldas NathoC^^?,y)J'j the head or sett of the Kopal 
Bania caste, and the local- representative in all public 
matters of the whcjje Hindu community. His ancestors 
arrived- here about fifty years after the cession of Bombay 
to the English. They originally came from Ghogla, a 
village in the island of Din, in Kattywar, his great grand- 
father arriving in Bombay about a hundred and fifty years 
ago. The family rose to wealth and distinction ^.^th the 

* Sec TVTiof has the British Government Bon^for India, i Anna. Or, 
India heeomxng Richer or Poorer ? TTUh Bem^ies for the Existing Poverty* 
82 pp.2^ As, Post-free, 3 As. Sold by Hr. A. T. Scotty Madras. 
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’ Ramdas Manordas, is,still remembered in local traditions 
as a distinguished Bombay sett. His father, Sett Nathoo- 
bhoy Racnda^, died -when •his son was only efJeven years old. 
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leaving 


an important property in landed estates and 
ionses. Sir Mnngnldas "was bom on' tbe loth October, 
1832 (in the Samvat year 1888). He -.sludied English for 
a few years at Mr. Mainwaring’s school, and he engaged 
the services of a well-known English /tutor to perfect his 
knowledge of the English langnageJ in his leisure hours. 
At the age of eighteen he received hiw paternal estate from 
his guardians. He was one of thc^ largest landlords jn 
Bombay, and it was greatly to his;'-'£,j.eait that his estates 
had been built np in a perfectly way, and that he 

was strong enough to alfetain from'^ those speculations m 
shares and cotton which proved thr*^ of almost all the 
Bombay millionaires. r 

While devoting himself v/ith ardcj^^^. jjadnnnsnal capacity 
to the management and developm-.j, j,jg own property, 
he very soon made himself know(j( j, ghidod reformer 
of a type quite new at that time. * 

He was married at tbe age 
Eukhminibai with a pomp and cerebn -.i f],at occasioned 

the expenditure of Es. 30,000. By ( mnrriagej which 
was a very happy one, he had three s 
but his wife died after sixteen yea' 
out of devotion to his children and h 
the resolution, extremely uncommon in 
of never marrying again. In the j 
was only twenty years old, he rfissisteV.^^ establishing 
the Hindoo Boys’ School in Bombay, foutSed nndcn 
the patronage jo Students* Literar^Q^ Scientific 

Society. ISext year ife ^e^aine a membei Hn. of the Bombay 
Branch of the E^al .Asiatic Society an^jg^ of 1^; 
Geographical Society. In 1859 he was m a justice nj 

the Peace, then a rarer honour than at ^ ^ gggnt, nno 
involving some share in the Municipal of ih- 

city. In 1860 he held at his bnogalow in Urjij,-.,Tanni*’ 
grand exhibition of the five Hindoo girls’ schools, es^^ablish- 
ed like the boys’ school j^jove-named under the patronage 
•of the Students’ Literary and Scientific'' Society, and on. 
±hat occasion Lord Elphinstone presided and distributed . 
the prizes. A second exhibition was Held in the same 
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place two years later, when Sir Battle Frere presided and 
Lady Frere examined the girls. In 1860, when the 
Income Tax was first established in Bombay, the Governor, 
appointed Sir Mungnldas a Commissioner of the Income 
Tax. But Sir Mungnldas was, however, unable to agree 
with his colleagues as to the mode in which the tax should 
be levied, and had soon to resign the office. In 1863 he 
handed over to the University of Bombay the sum of Es. 
20,000 in 4 per cent. Government Secnrities and founded 
in connection therewith a Travelling Fellowship for Hindoo 
graduates. In 1864, when his wife Sethanee Rukhminibai 
died he founded in her memory a charitable dispensary at 
Kalyan, and erected a building ftiere at a cost of Es. 50,000 
under the supervision of Govermyent Engineers, and 
handed over to Government Es. 20,000 to work the 
establishment. He also gave Es. 3,000 to build a separate 
ward for helpless Hindoo women in the David Sassoon Infirm 
Asylum at Poona. 

In 1866 he was for the first time appointed a member 
of the Legislative Council of Bombay, and was re-elected 
there several times in succession, a very unusual honour. 
When the state of his health compelled him to resign office 
in 1874, Government recognized his services in the follow- 
ing words which are taken from a letter written to Sir 
Mungnldas on the occasfon : — “ Government cannot allow 
your prolonged connection with th^ Legislative Council to 
come to a close without expressing t(k4“* strong sense it 
entertains of the attention to b*n«ness and devotion to the 
interests of the public by which ^ou» career has been 
strongly marked.” In 1867 he had revived the Bombay 
Association which was then in a dormant state, and was 
appointed president of that political body. On the 1st 
May, 1872, Sir Seymo^ir Fitzgerald, Governor of Bombay, 
presented* Sir Mjmgaldas with ^e Insignia of the Most 
Exalted Order qf the Star of India at Government House, 
'Parel. • 

Sir Mungnldas was a very useful and active member of 
the Legielatiye Council, and his speeches, which occupy 
-^veral volumes of the proceedings, are a capital record of 
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the political feelings and movements of the time. As a 
Justice of the Peace he also took a very prominent part 
in what would now he called the Corporation meetings. 
When ill health necessitated his retirement from public life, 
his advice was repeatedly sought by the successive Gover- 
nors of Bombay, and perhaps no native gentleman had 
ever had so many friends amongst the leading ofEcials of 
the Presidency for so many generations of official life. 

As a reward for his s^vices to the State and bis fellow- 
countrymen, the Queen in 1875 conferred upon him the 
further honour of English Knighthood, Sir Munguldas 
being the fourth native in this Presidency who bad received 
this signal mark of her Majesty’s favour. His predecessors 
were the first Sir ^,amsetjee Jejeeblipy, Sir Cowasjee 
Jehangbier, and Sir Albert Sassoon. The respect in which 
he was held was again signally, shown this same year at 
the time of the Prince of Wales’s visit, for the Prince ex- 
pressed a wish to personally attend the marriage of his two 
elder sons. On the 2oth November, 1875, his Eoyal High- 
ness’s wishes were conveyed to Sir Munguldas. "The 
ladies,” says Dr. Russell, the official historian of the Prince’s’ 
Tour, “were in flutters of delight at the A'isit, and Sir 
Munguldas Nathoobhoy gave full expression to his feelings 
at the honour conferred on him. There w’as a great crowd of 
Bombay merchants. Several were poiu ted out as being worth 
so many lakhs of rupegs, some as being worth millions of 
• money ; and of>tiSfe<e t|ie chief were presented to the Prince 
— then attar and pan, asid good-bye. The quantity of 
flowers in and outside Was astonishing and the scent over- 
powering, nor did any who enter escape the be-wreatbment 
and garlanding which form part of all ceremonies, the 
Prince being especially festooned with the choicest.” 

In commemoration of these two Carriages Sir Mungnl- 
das established a charitg.ble fund under,, a regular Trust- 
Deed by setting apart the sum of Es. 2^000. jThis fpB“ 
is called “The Sir Munguldas Nathoobhoy Kopal Nira- 
shrit Eund,” and is appropriated to the exclusive support- 
of the poor and helpless members of the kapal Benia caste. 
At present about Es. 50 are every month distributed to poew 
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Kopals. At. the same time, under the Bsimo Trust Deed, 
Sir ]\run"uldns gave to all castes of Gujarati Banians a 
largo dhanusala at Walkcslnvar as a sanitarium, valued 
at about l?s. 25,000. In 1877 bo was honoured with a 
silver medal in celebration of the visit of H. B. H. the 
Prince of Wales. 

We have no space hero to I’ofor at length to the active 
part Sir Mnugiildas had nlwa 3 's taken in the affairs of,bis 
caste, the Kopal Banins. Ho was one of the prime movers 
in the famous Maharaj trial. ^Tn 1879 he introduced an 
important change in the constitution of the caste by mak- 
ing his castemen see tlie advisabilitj^ of having a represen- 
tative instead of an lioreditnr\^sett ns heretofore, and ttat 
the aggregate bqdy of the caste was itself the sole author- 
ity and the sett merel}’ an elecW^d officer of the caste. 
About a few years ago he effected another change in the 
same direction by winning on behalf of his caste an ex- 
pensive and protracted suit against Mr. Gopaldas Mad- 
howdas, the former sett of the caste, when it was finally 
decided that all property of the caste was to be disposed of 
according to the wishes of the majority.* 

The estate left by Sir Munguldas Nathoobhoy, says the 
Guzerati, is estimated at from forty to forty-two lakhs of 
rupees. His eldest son, Mr. Tridhowandas, will, under 
the will, get about sixteen lakhs, and the Girgaum mansion ; 
the sacofld son, Mr. Purshotum about fourteen lakhs and 
the Poona and Walkeghwar bungalows,- while the third 
son, Mr. Jugmohundas, who had fiusff'a* suit in the High 
Court against his father, will get about three lakhs. From 
six to eight lakhs of rupees ere, it is •said, set apart, under 
certain conditions, for charitable purposes and for the en- 
couragement of knowledge and education, but until those 
conditions are satined, .the fund is to accumulate. After 
the jinniver-sary of the testator’s death Rs. 70,000 are to 
be speiJt for establishing a di.spensary near the Walkeshwar 
burning-grouad ; Rs. 20,000 are contributed to the gifls’ 
school bearing the deceased’s name ; Es. 10,000 to the fund 
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for’ the relief of the poor of the Kapoli caste j and Es. 
5,000 for repairs to the Walkeshwar dharmsala. The 
moneys for the rest of the endowments are to be kept intact 
until ^the final disposal of the High Court suit. After the 
disposal of that suit, the moneys are to be 'made over to the 
Bombay University for the endowment of scholarships for 
Hindu students who wish to proceed to England for 
tec5;inical education. An addition is to be made to the 
fund for the Sir Munguldas Travelling Scholarship. It is 
said that the bequests to tip University were resolved upon 
at the recommendation of Sir Eaymond West.* 


11. RAO SAHIB MiniPATRAkl, RUPEAM 
NILHANTH, C. I. E. 

Rao Sahib Mahipatram Rupram was born at Surat, in 
the Bombay Presidency, on 3rd December 1829. He 
belonged to the caste of Vadngra Nagars, the highest 
Brahmin caste in Gujarat. This caste has for long 
maintained its front rank in the Hindu society of the 
province. The Nagars held the foremost civil and 
military places under the old Mahommedan Government, 
and have maintained their reputation for capacity in the 
service of the British Government^ Mr. Mahipatram^s 
great grandfather^s grandfather, Nilkanth Meifa, ‘was a 
minister of the Nawab of Silrat, some of whose descendants 
were wealthy traders pbift his father Rupram was reduced 
to humble circumstances, ^nS was employed in the Customs 
Department at Sura^'on Rs.’G per mensem. Mahipatram 
was sent to an indigenous school when six years old. 
Government schools were then newly opened, and he 
joined one of them at the age of eleven ; and later he 
attended an English school which had been newly opened 
in Surat. After a while he^ecame a teacher in the*Bchool, 
on*R3. 14 a month. He was anxious to attend th§ Grant 
Medical College at Bombay, but wds not allowed to do 
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this, as it ^vfts l)oliovo8 at tlie time tlint it was irreli^ioiiB 
for a nindn to dipsoct dead bodies. A.s ho advanced in his 
Htndies, lii.s pnpersfitiou.s belief.s began to .shake; he lost 
faith in idolatry, and began to sytnprithise witli social 
reform. A Temperance AsHociation laid been e.sjablislied 
for some years in Suratj of which he subsequently became 
Secretary, and Ito edited, for some time, its journal. Being 
desirous to stmlj' fnrtlier, be went to Bombay in 18-52. 
Mr. Markness, Principal of the Elphinstone College, gave 
him a post of Rs. 15 in the Elphinstone 'Scliool. After 
some time he passed the Entrnnfco examination, and joined 
the College ; be went through the College examinations with 
credit, and won scholnrsbips. He had to earn and .study 
at the .same time. * 

Mr. Mahipatram began now to take part in movements 
for reforming lii.s countrymen. He'^becamo a member of the 
Buddhi Yardliak 8abha, and took part in starting the 
first Girls’ School in Bombay. Tlie member.s of the Sabha 
gave lessons in the school by turns, as they had no funds. 
Of this Society ho was the Secretary when Lord Canning 
attended a gathering of the school girl.s of Bombay in the 
Town Hall. In 1855 be passed bis Jurisprudence exami- 
nation with hi^h honours, and obtained a prize of Es. 40. 
He became an fissi.stant master on Rs. 40 per month in the 
Elphiu-storie Ui<rh School ; but Mr. E. J. Howard was nOw 
Director of Public ^Instruction, and he appointed Mr. 
Mahipatram Acting Head Master of the High School at 
Ahaedabad. It was tlie time of th^Bcgoy Mutiny, and he 
had to travel from Bomlfa;} to Ahmedabad, about 300 
mihs, on foot, under great difiicultjp.s. In his school he 
stri.'tly prohibited any e.xpression of sympathy with the 
munueers. On retiring to Bombay, he undertook the 
edi'ior.ship of tlie Magazine of his Association, and he also 
edited another Social Reform paper. He was next appoint- 
ed * »Snb-Deputy Inspector of Schools on Es. 75. Mr. T. 
C. ffgpe (oojv Sir T. C. Hopl^) was then Inspector. His 
organising genius ppreeived the necessity of forming an 
insatntion for supplying ail the preliminary-schools in 
Grjarat yn’th trained • teachers. A normal or training 
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school, on the plan of institutions of the kind in England, 
was a great desideratnm. 

Mr. Hope asked Mr. Mahipatram to go to England in 
order to learn by personal observation the training system 
adopted there. Crossing the seas was then, as it is now, 
considered by high caste Hindus an unpardonable sin, 
carrying with it the penalty of life-long expulsion frona the 
caste, and affecting also the family of the expelled man. 
Mr. Mahipatram, however, accepted the proposal after con- 
sulting his wifd, and he informed a few friends of his 
intention, who promised to^tand by him. Bat the intend- 
ed journey did not remain a secret. The news spread 
over the whole of Gujarat. The entire Nagar community 
was full of indignation, and -^owed vengeance. The enter- 
pinse was condemned as sinful and suicidal by everyone ex- 
cept a small circle of Reformers. Relatives,' terrified at the 
idea of life-long isolation, tried to dissuade Mr. Mahipatram 
from crossing the Kdld pant, but he remained firm. He 
sailed for England on 27th March, 1860. He stayed for 
four months at London and four months at Cheltenham, and 
also travelled over other parts of England. In April of 
the next year he returned to India. A storm was await- 
ing his return. He was at once put out of caste. The 
great majority of the caste were against him, and they per- 
seftnted him in every way they could. His wife was the 
only relative who had left caste for ^s sake. An. aggry 
controversy raged for twelye years. Among the staun- 
chest adherents Afg. ifahipatram was the late Sirdar 
Rao Bahadur Bholanath Saiabhai, whose learned aigu- 
ments about the Himiu Shastras not being against tea- 
voyage, have remained unanswered by the most unscrnou- 
lons perverters of Shastrtc texts. But the bigotry of 
priestcraft was too strong to yield to reason. After feix 
years they agreed to admit Mr. Mahipafram back into the 
caste if he performed a penance ceremonial. He did so, *ub 
afterwards he openly declaredilthat though he pgrformed the 
formal penance, he did not believe that h® hnd committed 
any sin in going to England. This offended the caste oice 
more, and it took yet six years iuore*to come" to i^s s&nsis. 
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But Tiinny good rcHuUs followed. The tyrnnnyof cnsto wns 
shaken, and a great blow dealt to its perversity and snper- 
stition. • A now impetus was given to the cause of Social 
Reform. 

On his return from England, Sir. Slahipatram had been 
appointed Principal of the Gujarat Training College at 
Ahmedabad, which post he held till his death. He was 
also Gujarati Translator to the Educational Department, 
Secretary of the Gujarati Book Committee, and Editor of 
the Gujarat School paper, lender him were trained almost 
all the trained teachers in the Primary school of Gujarat. 
If primary education in Gujarat has achieved any good, this 
may bo attributed in groat, part to his zeal and energy. He 
was a member of the Committee which, under the pre.^i- 
denej' and guidance of Sir T. Ci Hope, composed the well- 
known series of Gujarati school books which has supplied 
Gujarati literature with a most simple and beautiful found- 
ation stone, and which, under the popular name of the 
“ Hope Series,” jnstly preserves the name of an eminent 
British officer. As Gujarati Translator, Mr. Mahipatram 
composed or translated a large number of School books on 
History, Geography, Grammar, Etymology, Science, &c., 
and created quite a literature for his province. He was 
consulted by Government on every important educational 
point, and was opo of tho.se specially examined by the 
Educational Commission appointed by the Marquis of 
Ripon. The personal distinction of Rao Sahib was confer- 
red on him and in Janua^r^’-of JSSSrhs was made a C.I.E. 

But service in the Educational Department formed only 
a part of the public life of Mr. ilahipatram. He and his 
friend Rao Bahadur! Bbolanath Sarabhai, wore at the head 
of the movement for religions reform in Gujarat, known 
as the Prarthqpa Samaj. As Secretary and subsequently 
President of this Association, he preached the pure worship 
of the onS Eternal God, a^d maintained a powerful crusade 
against iflolatry and superstition.- His open condemnation 
of the current Hindu faith led many calumniators from the 
orthodox • community to harass him in his social life. 
Equally bitter wa*s the opposition with which his endeav- 
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Spite of all medical efforts, lie succnmbed to it witliin 
twenty-fonr hoars after reaching Ahmedabad, May 30th, 
1891. His death spread aaniversal gloom over the province, 
A pnblio meeting of the citizens of Ahmedabad, presided 
over by the District and Sessions .Judge, expressed deep 
regret at his loss, and sympathy vrith his sons and relatives 
in their bereavement. A fund was started to commemorate 
his great deeds. The Government of Bombay, in the edu- 
cation Department, passed a resolution expressing regret at 
his death, and recognising his long and meritorious services. 

The foregoing sketch is fr^m The Indian Magazine. The 
Hindu, a Madras journal, thus notices him : 

“ During a period of thirty-five years this Hindu Brahmin 
identified himself with reform, cad vocated it by words and 
deeds, and lived long enough to see a number of his caste-men 
allying themselves with himtand to enable the whole educated 
India to appreciate bis merit and hand over his name to 
posterity as one deserving of honourable and grateful recol- 
lection. The example of such a self-sacrificing and pure life 
ought not to count for nothing. From it should be derived an 
inducement to push forward the cause of ‘reform in the path 
.which he first trod as a pioneer. Our countrymen might 
reflect whether to assimilate new, high and humane ideas and 
to realize them in practice by personal example in the face of 
opposition and difficulties, or to bend the knees before unreason- 
ing, ill-educated and mischievous opposition of the caste and 
continue as instruments to perpetuate wrong and evil, is, more 
consistent with the education we have received a%d \be 
enlightened sentiments we boasi of.” June 10, 1891. 


12. EAO BAHADUE SABAPATHY MUDELIAE. 

Sabapathy Moodeliar is one of the tp^st notable and 
conspicuous men in the Deccan. He was horn at Bellacy 
in 1838, so he is now sixty-seven years of age. Left; an 
orphan when a child, he was brought up by his mateVnal 
grandfather, the ^ manager of the CornnaiEsariat De.part- 
ment for the district, from whom he inherited°a consider- 
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nblo forlnno, niul, wlmt, j"! pftU boltor, a libcml education, 
and tlio frroat ^t^ont’tIl of character and probity of life 
whicii ha*' made him ao beloved atid ropjmeted, and the 
firs! cilir.-'n of bis native town. 

His jrrandfnther obtained employment for him in tho 
Collector’s ofltce, where ho romainod for fifteen years, 
gaining ndministr.^tive experience that has stood him in 
good stead all his life. At his grandfather’s death, ho loft 
Oovernment service, and accepted a cotton buying agency 
for a large firm of London mercliants, his commission 
averaging between £3,000 and 41,900 a year. Not content 
with this splendid income, in 1875 *lie laimclicd out for 
himself in partnership with ^^r. Ale.xnndor IJarvoy, IIo 
has built, since then twelve st<jam cotton presses, three gin- 
ning factories, two spinning and weaving mills employing 
more than 12,000 hands, and is iM'sidcs tho largest native 
exporter of cotton in India, llis firm is well known and 
respected in every cotton market, in Britain and on tho con- 
tinent of Europe. 

Sabapathy Mudeliar is not the sort of man to whom any- 
one grudges the princely fortune be has acquired. IIo is 
the generous friend of tho poor, and every movement for 
the benefit of the Indian people, especially tho humbler 
classes, has bis large-hearted support. During the unpre- 
cedented famine of 1878-9, he established relief depots at 
all his factories in the Jleccan, feeding djOOO destitute people 
daily, fintil the lagging Government took tho work up. 
Throughout the who!(j,of that terrible time, ho was tho re- 
gular adviser of the Duke pi BuckingluTm. His inventive 
genius worked out a very cTever implement for stripping 
the prickly-pear leaves of their formWable thorns, and cut- 
ting them into small pieces for cattle food. He distributed 
hundreds of these implements, free of cost, all over tho 
famine districts, (by which many tbonsands of valuable 
catile were saved from perishing. He has a largo demand 
for them to Hiis day, devoting the profits to charitable pnr- 
posesf. He dias had special thanks for this invention from, 
tho Governments of Mysore and Hyderabad.- Sabapathy 
Mudeliar also adopted 300 famine orphans, irrespective of 
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caste or creed, and brought them up to manhood and 
■womanhood entirely at his O'wn cost. 

The “ Sabapathy Mndeliar Hospital” at Bellary, a hand- 
some building, accommodatingover SOpatients, was given by 
him to the city ; two girls’ schools, containing 100 pupils, and 
two schools for the children of pariahs, owe their existence 
to his generous purse. He is now engaged in estabUshing a 
technical school with a museum attached. If, however, 
we wei'e to dilate on all he has done in the way of charity, 
we should fill our whole issue, and run over. 

Since 1885 he has been t^ Chairman of the Municipality 
of the .large and iiAportant military and civil station of 
Bellary. Under his enlightened administration the Munici- 
pality have inti'oduced suclj successful sanitary reforms, 
that the town, which had a somewhat unfortunate reputa- 
tion, now enjoys entire immunity from cholera and other 
epidemic diseases, and I have heard his municipal adminis- 
tration spoken of all over India as the best in the Empire. 
It is almost the only one free of debt, and with a good 
balance in hand. The Viceroy conferred the title of “Eao 
Bahadur” upon Sabapathy Mudeliar as a personal distinc- 
tion in recognition ot his brilliant services in municipal 
reform. 

Sabapathy Mudeliar is a deeply religious man. He is 
the moral and financial strength of an important movement 
in Bellary, known as the “ Sarmaj^ga Samaj,” for the 
moral, spiritual, and social elevation of all classes^ and 
castes. The society is bas-ed on th(j doctrine of Universal 
Brotherhood, and its native operations include a free 
Sanskrit school ; moral lectntes and classes for the young 
in connection with the schools of the town ; open-air 
lectures and preachers ; free night schools for adults ; a 
free school of music, a weekly journal, and a handsomely 
fitted-up reading room and library. /s 

I met Sabapathy Mudeliar for the first time in 1889, at 
the fourth Indian National Cengress at Allahabad. He has 
, been a staunch friend of the Congress movenrent from its 
birth. At that time he had added to all his other sources 
of money-making that of abkari, or liquor contractor, for 
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the three large districts of Bellary, Anantapur, and Kur- 
nool. As he sat listening to the debate of the Congress on 
a resolution censuring the Government for their policy 
with regard to the sale of intoxicants, his conscience was 
awakened, and to use his own words, "he felt that his 
connection with this wretched trade was not only discredit- 
able to himself, but displeasing to God.” And immediately 
on bis return home, be severed entirely bis connection 
with these Government liquor contracts, sacrificing a large 
profit thereby. He immediately began an ardent Temper- 
ance crusade, and forming " Association for the Sup- 
pression of Drunkenness,” was elected its President. 
Shortly after he induced the Mussulman authorities to form 
the “Mussulman Temperanote Society,” of which Kazi 
Abdul Lateff Saheb is the President. Both these organisa- 
tions are affiliated to the Anglo-IndTan Temperance Society, 
and a full account of the marvellous work they have done 
in the cause of Temperance will be found in Ahhari for 
.January, 1891, page 77. When I visited Bellary in 
November, 1890, I was the guest of Sabapathy Mudeliar, 
who showed me his old distillery full of milch-cows, whose 
milk is mostly distributed to the poor of the city. This 
admirable man is my ideal of a public-spirited Indian 
citizen, and if we had fifty such men scattered through our 
Indian Empire we could clear out every liquor shop in five 
years. , • 

I hbpe*to be able to introduce Sabapathy Mudeliar to 
British Temperance audiences 6ext year, as it is bis in- 
tention to visit us in conneatipn ^ith the promised session 
in London of the Indian National Congress for 1893. 

W. 8. Oaine. 
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13. Me. SASIPADA BANERJEE. 

Baranagora is a town on the Hugh, about a mile north 
of Calcutta. It is noted for its Home and School for Hindu 
widows and others established by Mr. and Mrs. Sasipada 
Banerjee. It may bo looked on as the counterpart on the 
Bengal side of India of the Widows’ Home started by 
Pandita Ramabai in the Western Presidency. 

The founder of the schools was born in 1840. He was 
married at the age, of 20. This was an advanced age of 
marriage for a high castle Brahmin as he was. His two 
elder brothers were married, according to the custom of the 
family, at a very early age ; and his immediate elder dying 
when a boy, leaving a chijd widow, his mother did not 
accept any of the proposals for his marriage which came to 
her in numbers after Le had received the Brahminical 
baptism, at the age of 9, lest he should also die at an early 
age, leaving another widow to burden her miserable life. 
Fathers of marriageable girls came and begged her to have 
him married, but she was firm. When Babu Bhola Hath 
Ghosal of Arreadah came to her with the proposal, she gave 
him a flat denial, saying that she was not willing to get 
Sasipada married even at 20. But Bhola Nath Ghosal 
prostrated himself before her, implored and begged her 
with closed hands to save him from his caste difficulty, as 
his daughter was far advanced in thn age enjoined in the 
Sast/ras for the marriage of high caste Hindu girls, find as 
there was no other high- caste K~dm to whom he could 
make over his daughter. His, importunities were so very 
earnest and pressing that the mother had at last to yield. 
She, however, showed much magnanimity in not realizing 
from him the full share of allowance in the way of money, 
ornaments and other things, which by birthright Sasipada 
was entitled to at the time of marriage. Bhola Nath 
pleaded poverty, and Sasipada’s mother excused hin; of a 
large portion of what was his due. Mrs. Banerjee was a 
. very sensible woman, and was much in advance in ideas of 
her sex of the times. She gave her son an opportunity of 
seeing the girl before the marriage questiiSn was settled, 
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and thongh tliis may not novr appear to be of macb con- 
sequencBj yet for that age it was a great innovation over 
the prevailing custom of the country. 

''For the first year after marriage his wife remained at 
her father’s at Arreadah, and in the second year, i.e., in 
1861, she came to live in the house of her husband’s mother, 
and in the same year he commenced privately to teach her. 
There was no talk of female education in the place at the 
time, but he felt within himself that he could not be happy 
with one who would not be able to share with him in his 
aspirations. English edutlation taught him to look upon 
the superstitious practices of the country as absurd and 
foolish, and he thought that he could not be happy with a 
wife who was not above the.se superstitions. This was an 
anxious thought to him — either he must help her up, or 
himself go down to her*level. He passed several days and 
nights in solitary prayers for help to get over this difficnl- 
ty, and his prayers were not in vain. His wife was a 
thorough-going idolatress — devout and earnest. She used to 
enter the family pooja-room in the moining, and would not 
leave it before II or 12 at noon. Sometimes he used to be 
anxious to see her before going out for business, which was 
at 8 orS-30 A.n. but she conldnotbeseen. This wentkeen- 
ly to his heart. It was not a small trial on his part to per- 
suade her to take to letters. She was against female edu- 
cation, and would not give herself a-p to it. She^used all 
the prevalent orthodox arguments against female®education 
to desist her husband frorii the attAnpt, but be knew what 
he was to do. She was, ‘however, obedient, and his loving 
persuasion had at last its effect on her. She began to 
learn during the en cl of the year 1861. In a short time 
she made good progress, which attracted the notice of his 
widowed sister-in-law (brother’s wife), whom they persuaded 
to begin with the alphabet. Tbete t^vo formed his first 
class, and thongh at the time he had no idea of opening a 
school, this may very well be called the , beginning of 
female education work in Earanagore. Gradually his niece 
came to the age when she eonld receive some edneation 
■and he felt it his duty to educate her- llrl. S. Bcnerjee 
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took clmrgo of lior. When lie fouiitl fclml liis wife nnd 
sistcr-in-la^v could take charge of little girls, ho opened a 
class for them in his house, nnd another for adults. The 
family consisted of a largo number of inmates, seven 
generations both by the male and fomalo lines, living in 
the same house. Tlio work of education was originally 
confined to the family, but gradually some girls came 
and joined the class from the neighbouring houses. 

“When Sasipada commenced to teach his wife there was 
a hue nnd cry against them, for jfc was not then customary 
to teach women, moreover, for a young wife to .speak withi 
her husband during the dnj' nnd receive instruction from 
him was a groat social offence which the community could 
not easily pass over. They however patiently boro all the 
calumny, and in faith and prayer wgnt on with the work ; 
and the consequence was that in a short time almost all the 
elderly ladies of the house, not to speak of tho girls, began 
to gather round his wife and sister-in-law to receive 
instruction 

“ All difficulties vanish before per.'overanco and devotion, 
and snch has been tlio case with the work in connection with 
the early history of female edneation in Baranagoro in its 
different stages of progress. Those who Iiad nothing but 
taunting remark.s against it when it was commenced, now 
began to look at it with interest, and oven tho more 
elderly, wojnen of the Ifbuse began to pass hours with their 
first Bengali Primer. Thi.s was,a sight never to bo for- 
gotten — what earnestness did thej; show in attempting to 
master difficnit spellings ! In » short time all of them had 
books in their hands, and they sat apund Mr. and Mrs. 
Banerjee for instruction. It will thus bo apparent that the 
female education work of Barauagore commenced with the 
teaching of grown-uo women, many of whom were widows 
of the ancestral family-house of Sasipada Banerjee. 

“Ther.Q wortliy people worked upon the prejudices of 
the times against female education by 'imparting education 
in a quiet manner to the ladies of tho house, and such was 
their success tjjat in a short time they got a number of 
^girls frfim the neighbonVing houses to the Zenana School. 
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And now it was time for opening a Public School for girls. 
Hitherto the classes were held in the ordinary domestic 
manner without any form or ceremony, the pupils sitting 
on mats on the floor. • Now some furniture was procured, 
and on the 19th of March 18G5, the Girls’ School was 
formally opened in the Pooja Dalan (Prayer hall) of 
the late Dinanath Nandi ; a Pandit and a maid ser- 
vant were all the establishment. Krista Dhone Sen Gupta 
was the first Pandit. The Zenana teaching went on within 
the house, Mrs. Banerjeo and her sister-in-law looking 
after the beginners, and ^Ir. Banerjee the more iidvanceu 
class. Deep religious convictions were the secret propel- 
ling force working within the heart of Sasipadaat the time. 
Having no faith in idolatry^ he began to look with anxious 
concern on the evils qf the caste-system and of the social 
vices which prevailed in the country. He was always 
impetuous in doing whatever seemed to him to be right and 
proper, and this disposition has shown itself in all his pubhc 
and private life. It pained his heart to identify hiinself a^ 
longer with the idolatry oi the country and to conform toin® 
caste rules (though as a high caste Brahman he had homage 
from all), both of which seemed to be strong engines for 
degrading and demoralizing the nation. When this feeling 
was working 'within him and showing itself in all his ■works 
in Baranagore, Bahu Keshub Chunder Sen was working m 
earnestness in Calcutta in connection with t^ie Brahmo 
Samaj which Sasipada h^d joined some years before ; but 
he did not come in contact with Keshub, nor ^us he 
introduced to him till the latter’s lecture on ‘'The Strug- 
gles for Independence and Progress in the Brahmo Sama], 

delivered (1865) at the house of the late Gopal Mulhck at 

Sinduriaputty, Calcutta, which Sasipada went to hear. It 
was a fiery torrent of faith and earnestness which gave a 
form to his inward convictions, as it did to those of several 
other young men of other places who went to hear Keshub. 
He now publicly declared his faith, which hs:,d so long been 
silently working within bim,''.?'''- 
"And now his trials and difficulties bpgan, and with 
them his School suffered. The Sensation" cacsed''hy hie-^ 
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ibn-Avinfr oil ih'* nr.dsminiriil Ihn^nd wn*; very ('reat ; ihf! 
trtMr,.'iuiin!*-1y Iriri;<' fiimiiy tru'. nil til iipmarj iiini day nnd 
Ripli! Wi'rr* Indii Sn jnil liitn nnd hi't (n nil 

rir!'' of im'i tivetiir’fire'*. Tlicy had hard li'^litinf' to j'Ci 
lh.r.>n;,'h, Xn! n fri'-nd ludp nor n hind word of f.yinpathy 
fenr. at y iptarii-r, hot, ro'djptinjt themM’lvo't to the will of 
(ictl. they di'fu'd prn ■•ention nnd Irimnplicd ttvi'r lltoir 
lai'forif.ni’.' •■vhn h raino nn<> idler nnother in ovcnvJudininfj 
nntibcrt-. l'hi> por.n'iilion, however, did him pood — it 
liehed the inward prowth nnd rtreiiptheninp of hia faith 
ntid devotion. Hat the Sehoo' received n eevero nhock ; 
the Zesintia clr.* for prown-np female? at once disperpod, 
nnd all it? pupil*-' threw away their hnoha and wrilinp 
tnat*'r:.a1‘-, not apain to he loiic^ied for fear of contamination 
from I'a’-ipada and hi? wife. Aji ‘ Knpliphinan'H’ letter in 
the /adin*; .ffirn/r dc'crihcd the*ptate of tliinp*' in tlio 
following term? ; — ' A Piiddcn ('top wna put. to itp (tlio 
School'p^ ]iropre*->j hy the fact of the founder hnvinp 
omhraeed Ifrahmoiptn. A revnl.*-ion of fcelinp took jdnee ; 
nil the pupil*: of the Zenana nnd many from the School 
were withdrawn, nnd nil were warned from fnrtlior contact 
with the h.eretic who had forp.akcn Iiin nnce.pfral rolipion,’ 
The pirls were withdniivn from the School, and the Pnndit, 
wlio was a native* of the place, was threatened with 
e.vcommnnicftfion if he continued to teach in the School. 
The poor mnr, with dipheartened look, came one inorninp 
to Sacipada tc .^ay that ho could not anj* longer stay at his 
post. That very day Sasipada wentfo (Jaleutta, appointed 
a teacher, and the School,* qr rather the benches (for ex- 
cepting his iiicco nnd one or two mo^e girls none wore then 
to bo seen) had not to go for n single day without a teacher. 
Amidst nil the dilTiciilticB which Mr. nnd Mr.s. Bancrjce wore 
subjected to, his keart was always in the School. The or- 
tliodo.x partj' iva** ueiit upon closing the School for good, and 
whf*n«they Efjv/ that he had appointed a teaclicr from Cal- 
cutta^ who ^nltl not he intiriiidated from not joining the 
School, the}’ devised other plans to pnt their idea into exe- 
cution. One morning all the benches and other fumiture 
were*pat put of the School-room nnd left scattered in the 
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courfc-jard. The landlady of the placo said that tlio leaders 
of society would not allow tlio School to bo hold any longer 
in her house, and therefore the furniture must at once b 2 
removed and the School closed. Sasipada was not the man 
for that; with firm enthusiasm ho ran about the whole town 
to find accommodation for the School, and it was not without 
groat difficulty that ho could secure a small thatched room 
in the outhouse of the late AV'^ooma Churn Jfandi. The 
other party were not slow to follow him, but they were 
once more defeated. Lost they should conic upon his new 
landlady, as they did on the former one, to exercise their 
iniluonco to oust him from the place, ho at once got an 
agreement executed by her for a term of one year, during 
which time she could not vomove the School from the 
place. With a fooling of satisfaction in having been able 
to secure a placo on a fiPm understanding, ho remored the 
furniture, and the School was opened in the new place. 
The leaders of the other party met to devise plans to oust, 
him from this place, and they in a body waited upon the 
late Baba Krishna Mohun Moolcerjeo, the Zemindar, with 
a view to get his assistance in the matter. The landlady 
of the place w.as summoned, and she was ordered not to 
allow her place to the Scliool. But this she could not do, 
as Sasipada had got a firm footing on the rirtue of the 
written agreement. 

And thus was he able once more*to overrome the diffi- 
culty about a place for the School. Though defeated they 
still gathered strength. They weht from house to house 

dissuading guardians from" seeding their gir’s to the School, 

and for mon^s together no girl came to the School except 
nis niece. He did not giro w.ay to opposition, but kept the 
c ool open, and sent round the female messenger from 
onse to house with a view to secure girls. Persistently 
wor -ing on in this way, matters gradually took a good turn 
(■ ® School, and the numbers of pupils increased, 

DistributV of Prizes, 
wh ch took place on Sunday, the 10th December, 1866, 
presided over by Professor Lobb of the Presidency College 
57 pupils formed the strength of the School, divided into 
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t'nnr In fn nfr^nnt of tlic fli.nfrihtifiori fo 

tils' rnp'.'ri', Mr. 'I'lnlnr 'IVovor, wlin r/ni jir<”‘f>nt nl (lio 
njcf't)!!!.*, vrr' jo finish .nl'r'tu ili>' itlinionlticr; ntni llic rfFiilt ; — 
Thr hi'.irt of (l)-> rntiTip n'fori'ii'r v.-a'^ nn( (obr* tli' cotir.a^^od 
br r''r' '’r!!tio:’.: bn! bi' innnfnliy Fts'nd bi? ^'roiiiul, ):/'j)I open 
bi‘’ trolifi 'l. br.-' livfil fintvn fb'o tymniiy i<f !ii<i 

tnr;', an.'! tb.c ro-sib of bin pcr's'^'ornnri’ wnn I;int SiituIfiy’H 
irmtifyisur rfri'rnniriy v.-birb rrn-' nttonds'd by .a Inrpi' ntim- 
b^r of litn r!i’'irtbfKuir.n .inrl a b-w llnropfai) f^ontlcinoii.” 

Til!! '■■ liaT Mr. S!\nip:iila Itanorjs'o roinpb'tcsi tbo fin-t .ntaffO 
of bin iintb'rtakir.'r. If'' bad r^itnod t!io riylit of odiu’ution 
for Ilindn wnmon, b(' bad providi’d for tlio {caobin^ of 
fovoral vrf.!Ti''n of bin family and nr-iobbaiirliood, and bo 
bad f’ -;nbb'=!n’d a 'rlino] wliicdi rontniriod noarly !-ixty frirla. 
Than fo!!nv,-('fl tbc vi^it of ^^i^n C.arpcnfs’r fo Calrntf.a, 
ivbicb proved fbe bi'r'iiinincj of n*ontt and faiflifiil friend- 
Fbip betiv>'cii ber .and fbe Itanerjepn. Minn Carpenter 
prcafly appreriatod fbe 'vork done at 11a ran a "ore, and for 
te.n yonr.n — till ber de.ath in 1877 — fbe was in constant 
commiiir'cation v.-itb Mr. naiierjee, wlio felt towards 
her a l:ind of filial reverence. About four yearn after 
7'fi.nn Caqientcr bad retnran-d from India, lie and bis 
wife came lo Ikicjlanrl for ten inontbs in spile of rnneb 
opponjtion from bin countrymen. Mins Carpenter received 
them mont linnpitably in her bouse at, Uristol, and from 
there Mr. Hancrjec travelled about, awakeniii" interest in 
his educational work. On renumin" tlio ebarpe of bis 
school at rinranattorc, ■f'.'bich batl been siyierintonded by bis 
brother during his: nbsonfe, li* again bad to cneonnter 
varions difiicaltios. lie .succecdcd^bowever in opening a 
second School, and also, by tbc aid of Miss Carpenter and 
other 1-lnglisb friends, in building a small Dali near bis 
dwelling bouse, wbich was utilised in the daj’-time for one 
of the Fcbools and at niglit for tbc Working Jlen’.s Club. 
In *1S7G Mrf, Banerjcc, who bad helped and supported 
ber lyisbani^ during years of persecution, died. Sho bad 
aided in founding the original Girls’ School, and her loss 
was greatly felt. After some time Mr. Banerjee married 
again, bij second wife being a widov.', who liad been a 
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pupil in feie Bengal Female Boarding School at Calcutta, 
with a scholarship from the National Indian Association. 
‘'From time to time, several widows obtained shelter 
under their roof, to whom Mrs. Banerjee was more than 
a mother, and in their joint hands the Schools flourished. 
From 1866 to 1886 we may consider the second division 
of Mr. Banerjee’s work, during which his institutions 
Lad expanded, and he became known to English sympa- 
thisers. 

Now we come to the third stage, opening with the 
addition of the Boarding Hfone, which we referred to at the 
beginning of this notice. It will be seen from the above 
account that this Home was not founded on a new isolated 
idea, but that it was simply a continuation of the aims of 
Mr. Banerjee’s life, placing them upon an organised basis. 
He and his wife had helped many widows before, and his 
very earliest efforts had been connected with the giving of 
instruction to grown up women. At length he saw his way to 
making for Boarders an integral part of his work. Mr. 
and Mrs. Banerjee desire to prepare these young widows 
and other girls who join the School and Home for the 
definite work of teaching. 

The foregoing sketch is from The Indian Magazine. Be- 
low is the testimony recently borne to Mr. Sasipada’s work 
by W. S, Caine, Esq. 

Mr. and Mrs. Banerjee now concentrate themselves 
mainly on their Home for Hindu TVidows, and the Hindu 
Female Boarding tjchool. "Fhey have' gathered under their 
own roof, to share their cliarniiflg family life, a consider- 
able number of Hindu widows, who, with the spread of 
education and better iSeas of life, feel the austerities of a 
widow-life unbearable, and wish to become useful members 
of society. From the ranks of these, and other ladies who 
join them, the attempt is being made, with great success, to 
supply a long-felt need in the cause of native, fernala eon- 
cation, viz., the want of trained female teachers. « 

Sir StewartBayley, late Governor of Bengal, before leav- 
ing Calcutta, sent Mr. Banerjee his portrait as a parting 
gift, writing: — 
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"Tliopon:! work you Jmvp «1 ohp for tlto cdiioufion of yonr 
coiintry-v.omru, C'iprpinlly of v.-i<lo«7!, npfi(l<t no coinniciulnlion 
from jup. Xorprikidc"*:, I fihnnfd Iiko (o ncsnro you, hoforc I 
Icuvi', of t5ic rnriu'.* ! Kyrnpifliy I fori in yonr Inkoiir*:. of iny 
hearty ndniimtinn for your FPlf-Mcrificinp oxerlionp, nnd my 
prrnt f-nli'-fnciion at lieoriiit; of the daily niiiltiplicalion of the 
Fucci'^'-ful roFtill'i nttonditig thonj." 

There is no tiiat, hy their ^Vidows’ Hoitie, Mr, nnd 

Mr-s. Ikatierjoc are helpintj to soiro one of tlie great, gocinl 
problems of India. His in.stitiition is almost iiiiirpio, nnd 
is the result of n life-time ^f self-sacrifice nnd devotion 
worthy of the deepest admiration. It is lilco li.stoning to a 
romance, to hear Mr. Hanerjcc dilate on the early history 
of his work, in which ho si»rmonnted ohstacic.s, and lived 
down persecution, which might easily have daunted a 
braver man, if .'^uch could be foutid. lie has no wealth or 
fortune of his own, and lives on with deep faith that God 
will provide the money he needs. This mostly comes from 
England, nnd may bo sent to him with perfect confidonco 
in ids wisdom and economy in spending it.* 


OF LEARNING. 

14. IS WAR CHANDRA NIDYASAGAR, C.I.E. 

'fhis'eminent Bengali deserves to be classed among the 
Pliilnntbropists ; but'from Idif great reputation as a scholar 
and author, Iio is placed Biyler*thc above heading. 

Iswnr Chandra Vidyasagar was born in 1820 at Birsinglia, 
a village in the Hngli District. H*c was the eldest son of 
Thakur Dass Banerji. His father, tliougli a man of 
straitened circiOTstances, gave him a liberal education. 
Ho was admitted into the Sanskrit College in .June 1829, 
wliefe be pjrosecnted Ids studies till the year 184-1. On 
completing the course, he was appointed Head Pundit of 
the Fort William College, on a salary of Rs. 50 a month. 
In 184G^lie published the work Betal Panchabingsati for 

* • • Al'i'ari, October 1S91, p. 183. 
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Bchools. As a stanncli advocate for female education^ he 
established several girls’ schools, but they were afterwards 
abolished for want of proper aid from Government as well 
as the public. 

In 1858 he resigned his post owing to a difference of 
opinion with the Director of Public Instruction ; and even 
the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, who was his friend, 
failed to induce him to withdraw his resignation. The 
severance of his connection with the public service did not 
affect his income. From his numerous works he at one 
time obtained about Es. 5,000^ month ; latterly his income 
from this source was about Es. 3,000 a month. 

The first widow mariiage celebrated by him took place 
in Calcutta on the 7th DeSember, 1865. This created a 
great sensation in the Hindu community. He was ex- 
communicated himself, and the same penalty was threaten- 
ed upon all who joined him. Although he was deserted by 
his friends and countrymen, be firmly adhered to his 
plans. He succeeded in causing a number of widow 
marriages to be solemnised. He became heavily involved 
in debt on account of the expenses connected with them ; 
but refused to accept any pecuniary assistance from others. 
Not satisfied with doing everything in his power to abolish 
enforced widowhood, in 1871 he raised his voice against 
Kulinism and polygamy; he was also an opponent of 
ear^ marriage. Hft was a reformer in practice as well as 
in principle. He chose a widow as the bride of his son, 
and he never gave his daughters in mgirriage before they 
had attained their fourtettath or fifteenth year. 

In his dress and outward maimers and simplicity, he 
was an ideal Bengali Pandit of the olden days. He 
established an English school and a charitable Dispensary 
at his native place at his own expense. He spent a large 
sum on the mainienance of widows and orphans, and was 
altVa^s rea^y to lend a helping hand to any in distress. 
His life wa| literally a life of charity. 

He established the Metropolitan Institution, one of the 
most prosperous colleges in Bengal. The secret of his 
sucoess ^as the love and sympathy which he exhibited at 
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<legroo thnfc lie lind to oncluro tlio contradiction of In's 
intimate friends. IIo was pro-eniincntly n man of action. 

How tliG We.st had inflnoncod him ma^' bo kocu in his 
thorough independence of character. In's manlinoBS, his 
love of discipline, his pnnctnalit^', his wonderful capacity 
for work, his activity, his use of time, and the wholo 
practical bent of his mind. But ho was also an oriental of 
orientals, a Bengali to the backbone, a Bengali of the days 
that are long past b}', Avhose characteristic.s were generous 
hospitality, liberality, charity' and sacrifice for others. 

Vidyaaagar is i-emarkablo fo> the noble example of self- 
sacrifice and moral courage which he set to his country- 
men. He cared neither for popnl.ar applause nor hatred, 
and neither the fear of excommunication nor persecution 
turned him from what ho cle.arly felt to bo his duty. 

The following extract is froifi the conclusion of his 
pamphlet on the Marriage of Ilimhi Widows : 

COSTOJI. 

" But I am not without my apprehensions that many 
among you at the very sound of the word ‘ custom’ will 
consider it sinful even to enquire if the change should 
take place. There are others again, who, though in their 
hearts agree to the measure, have not the courage even 
to say that it should ho adopted, only because it is opposed 
to thb cifttoms of their countiy. Oh what a miserable state 
of things is this! Custom is* the supremo ruler in this 
country ; Custom is the suprenft instructor: The rule of 
custom is the paramount rule : The precept of custom is the 
paramount precept. * 

“ What a mighty influence is thine, 0 custom ! Inex- 
pressible in words ! With what absolute sway dost thou 
rule over thy votAies ! Thou bast trampled upon the Sas- 
tras’, triumphed over virtue, and crushed the power of dis- 
criminating r'ght from wrong, and good from evil I Such 
is thy influ(?nco, that what is in no way conformable to 
the Sastras is held in esteem, and what is consonant to 
them,is set irf open de^ance. Through thy influence, men 
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losfc to all sense of religion, and reckless in tlieir condncfc 
are everywhere regarded as virtuous and enjoy all the priv- 
ileges of society, only because they adhere to mere forms : 
while those truly virtuous and of unblemished conduct, if 
they disregard those forms and disobey thy authoiity, are 
considered as the most irreligious, despised as the most 
depraved, and cut oil from society. 

“ Where men are void of pity and compassion, of a per- 
ception of right and wrong, of good and evil, and whore 
7ne?r consider the observance of mere forms as the highest 
of duties, and the greatest?\>f virtues, in such a country 
would that women were never born. 

" Woman ! in India thy lot is cast in misery !” 

O 

(Compiled from vnrions soarcos.) 


16, RAJENDRALALA MITRA, D. L., C. I. E. 

The claims to distinction of the late Dr. Eaiendralala 
Mitra are thus stated by Max Muller : 

“ He is a pandit by profession, but bo is at tbo same time a 
scholar and critic in our sense of the word. In Lis various 
contnbutioiis to the Journal of the Asiatic Sociehj of Bmgal, be 
himself completely above the prejudices of his class, 
* u Ustory and literature of 

TTnlinorl^ every Brahman is brought up, and thoroughly 

f^lXootp V* criticism wbich men like 
P Burnonf have followed in their 

the literary treasures of his countrv. His 
would «nd simple, and his arguments 

Vol. Lp 300^ *^ Sanskrit scholar in England.”^ O/nps. 

mST ' M a[w J’espectable 6ndra family; but 
SnSlo„m ’ B-^l^tnan. With ^the 
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Soora, towards the Soonderbans. Still, he would not receive 
any letters which did not address him as Raja. Ho had 
an only son, named Brindaban, who took service with the 
Collector of Cuttack. Brindaban also had only one son j 
but his son Janmajay had six sons, the second of whom was 
Rajendralaln, born at Soora in 1824-. His father, to relieve 
himself and benefit his son, made him over to the protection 
of hits w'idowed childless sister. He then went to live 
in Calcutta. His aunt would hive adopted him and given 
him what little her husband had left her, had the law per- 
mitted it. For his initial Bengali instruction, he was in- 
debted to the family vernacular teac’fier. The foundations 
of his knowledge of English were laid in some of the petty 
local adventure schools which started up about that time 
in every quarter.* On the death of his aunt he had to 
retnlm^ to the coarse living and poor accommodation of 
SoorUj It became a serious question what to do with 
him, the only promising one of the six sons. There was 
only one resource open to the aspiring poor, — the Medical 
College — whefe not only a good professional education 
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was given free of charge, but scholarships of Es. 8 montUy 
were obtainable. It ■was hnmiliating to the family pride 
to study there, but no choice was left. In his fifteenth 
year, he had a severe attack of fever, so that his life was 
despaired of. When re-established in health, he went from 
Soora to Calcutta in November 1839, and got himself en- 
roEed as a stipendiary student. He made fair progress in 
his studies. At the request of the Principal, Eajendralala, 
after due inquiry, gave some information about the medi- 
cines used by Hindu women for certain purposes. He 
had established such a 6’epntation that in 1841 Bahn 
Dwarkanath Tagore was willing to add him to the four 
students of the same college he had selected for taking 
them •with him to complete their education in England. 
The difficulty was whether his father would permit him 
to take that final ste^ of breaking with Hindu society, 
namely crossing the sea. Meanwhile there was a great 
row in CoUege, and there were serious charges of mis- 
conduct against some of the students. There was no 
charge against him in particular, but he had taken an 
'oath not to divulge what he knew, and at the trial he 
declined to accuse his fellows. So, not'withstanding the 
good graces of the Principal, Eajendralala, -with many 
others, were rusticated or sent for a tiine from the College. 
He now turned his attention to law. He procured the 
books prescribed for the Pleadership Examination, and 
studied them with diligence. He appeared and thought he 
had passed. There werO mmonrs of foal play, and at 
length it appeared that^the questions had oozed out and 
the papers had been tampered -with : hence the examination 
was cancelled. *•' 

Eajendralala threw np law, and was ready for any 
opening as a clerk in any public department or private 
establishment. In 1846, when he wasyn Ms 23rd year, he 
WM appointed to the office of Assistant Secretary and 
HibraTian to tbe Bengal Asiatic Society; He ' sought 
■diligently -to make up tbe deficiencies of hiS early" ednca- 
^9°; special attention to the correspondence, and 

tned Ms hand at composition. His drafts passed^ under 
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tbo correction of tlio Sccrotnrios, nnd bo profited by tboir 
alterations. Ho proved n usefnl official in tbo ostnblisb- 
ment. lie loved tbo Society and vrorked with ontbusinsm. 
Ho catalogued its books and other collcctionB. His daily 
intercourse vritli Europeans, requiring him to talk English 
constantly, gave him great, fluency in its use. Ho com- 
menced %Yriting for the Society’s Journal soon after his 
appointment. In ISoO bo started tbo BihUViartha Sangvaha, 
anillustrated Bong.ali magazine of scionco and literature of 
a high order, which was continued for seven years, 

In 185G Itajcndralala was appointed Director of the 
Wards’ Institution, to educate the minor sons of zemindars 
whoso estates on their death* passed into the bands of 
I Government for a time. It mu»t bo acknowledged that ho 
did not give proper attention to bis logitimato duties. 
The wards were left very much* to themselves. Tho 
Director apparently enforced no discipline over tho boys 
in his charge, surroanded by the temptations of a great 
capital. Tho scandal bccamo at last so great that in 1880, 
the Institution was closed, and tho Director pensioned. 
Throughout his life he continued his Sanskrit and 
antiquarian studies, and employed his facile pon. He 
contributed about a hundred papers, to tho Journal of the 
, Atiafic, Society, the Calcutta Review and other periodicals. 
Among his larger works are his Antiquities of Orissa, and 
Buddha Gaya. Some bis Essays on the ancient and 
medim^arifistory of India were republished in two volumes, 
under the title of Indo-Aryans, * 

Rajendralala was one of the ehrliest members of the 
British Indian Association, an^ took an active part in its 
management. He was made a Jnsticb of the Peace, by, 
virtue of which he sat as a Municipal Commissioner. His 


the discussion of public 
. occasional contributor to 
Lis fnend Kristodas his 
position’as editSr, equally for its pecuniary and its social 
. advantages. 6n the death of Kristodas he allowed no 
proper successor to be appointed. Not content with mere 
directiqpi of the*policy of the paper and snpervision of the 


pen was constantly employed ii 
questions of the day? He was ni 
The Hindu Patriot. He envied 
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work of others, to tried to pnt as much money as possible 
in his purso by working as his principal contributoi 
Thus ho brought on paralysis. Even then he would not tat 
warning, but continued in harness till he died in IS. 1 
aged 67. _ _ 

Eajendralala had a woi'ld-wide reputation as a sclioiai 
Several of tho first orientalists of the day correspondci 
with him, and he was a member of many learned Societies 
The Calcutta University conferred on him the honorary 
degree of D.L., and in January 1S7S, ho was made a Com 
panion of the Indian EmJ5ire. 

His character was not such as his countrymen can coU' 
template with uninixcd pleasure. An example of persa 
verance in tho pursuit of knowledge under difficulties, h£ 
was haughty and quarrelsome, more feared than loved. He 
was an able critic ; ho had a trenchant pen ; and his com* 
mand of tho English language was wonderful. 

(Chiefly abridged from T/ic Reis and Rayrrct.) 


17. PANDIT BAPU DE7A SASTEI, c. i. e. 

Pandit Bapu Deva Sastri was born at Puna in I82l. 
"While yet a child he was sent to school. At 13 years of 
age be began learning Sanskrit, and before completing his 
I5th year, he was admitted into .a Marathi School as a 
mathematical student, and made considerable progress 
in this branch qf study. ''In the year 1837 he removed 
with his father to Nagpnr,t;Where ho studied with great 
diligence the Sanskrit Grammar Kazimxtdi and some 
mathematical works, such as LUavati, Bijaganita, 

On one occasion Mr. L. Wilkinson, the Political Agent, 
had visited Nagpur, and on Bapu Deva Sastri p.aying 
him a visit was so much pleased with his attainments, that 
he took him to Sehore, after getting permission froVu his 
learned father. Here in the morning he read the astrono- 
mical work, the Sidhanta Siromanij hy Bha^aracharya, in- 
the Sanskrit College, and in tho afternoon taught Arith- 
metic and Algebra to the students .of the Hindi school. 
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After thus passing nearly two years of his life, he 
was appointed Professor of Mathematics in the Sanskrit 
College, Benares, at the strong recommendation to Govern- 
ment of Mr. Wilkinson. Here, in February, 1842, he 
commenced his service by teaching Mathematics and 
Astronomy. In 1853 he was rewarded with s^hhilat, worth 
Es. 2,000 by Mr. Thomason, the Lieutenant Governor, for 
having composed a treatise on Algebra in Hindi on Western 
principles. He wrote some other valuable works, viz. 
Arithmetic and Trigonometry in Sanskrit, an English trans- 
lation of the Surya Sidhanta, and a supplement to a 
version of the Qoladhyaya of the Sidhanta Siromani, by 
Mr. L. Wilkinson, together with new and fresh notes 
printed in the Bibliotheca Indica in Calcutta, and the 
second part of the Bijaganita in Hipdi. For his last work 
he was rewarded at Allahabad in full durbar, with' a pnrse 
of Es. 1,000, together with a pair of shawls by Sir William 
Mnir, the Lieutenant-Governor. At the suggestion of 
Mr. Kempson, the late Director of Public Instruction, 
N.-W. Provinces, he wrote also a Hindi Arithmetic which 
was approved by him and the Government. He is also the 
author of several brochures in Sanskrit. 

In 1864, the Eoyal Asiatic Society of Great Britain made 
him an Honorary member of that Institution, and in 1868, 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal conferred on him the same 
honour. • Jn 1869, he tVas made a Fellow of the Calcutta 
University, and at a later period^e was made a Companion 
of the Indian Empire, as a mark pf personal distinction in 
recognition of his valuable services to the country.* 

He died in 1892, aged 71 years. « 

The following is the concluding portion of a lecture on 
Astrology, by this eminent Hindu scientist : 

“ To this those wjio do not believe in Astrology say, let 
the .^strologers thus say whatever they like in proof of the 
reality cf this science, still it can no way be fit to be brought 
into use, as ityis throughout full of contrary statements. 


* From The Modan History oj Indian Chiefs, ^‘c. iy Loie Hath Ghosc 
• ■ Gho^ & Co., Calcutta. 
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For infefcancej as several ways are mentioned for tte determi- 
Mtion of the houses of the heaves^ and the houses formed 
different, then there can be no certainty of 
tbe future destinies of mankind. Similarly, as the rules 

nian^s life are differently stated, 
^^t*ations found from tlie rules are various, then 
^ at mle can be brouglit into use to determine the dura- 
■ on of man s life ? Also the rules of the sway of the 
p are variously stated; then man’s destinies can- 
not be nsbertained from t^em. Thus there are many con- 
tradictions in this science. Therefore, when this is the 
case, how can the destinies of man be determined from 
Astrology ? IToreover, many persons are horn at the same 
ame on the Earth, but their destinies are not the same. 
Ihe toUowmg instancy. plainly explains this. AYhen twin 
brothers are bom, thennot only the horoscope of their birth 
m the same, but its ninth part too cannot be probably 
difierent and consequently the nativity calculated for them 
both IS the same. Bub the life which they lead is quite 
oifferent, '^nch cannot bo deteimined through the same 
what respect can this science he useful t 
dmbelievers say this also, that the foreteUing of 
aestiDies is not only vain, but is pernicious also. For 
mstance, if a mnn -isl-o i ^7 .7 - -n 


'j- •- -“v *a peraiuious also. i 

m.tance, if a man asks an Astrologer whether he will gain 
3r m the traffic which he has entered nnon, and 

ARf.TT\lr\<i>rv« t *11 Q « C .1 •_ 


T ^as entered npon, anU 

mil at once become sad and relax in his endeavour?, and 
traffic Dslaxation he will be a loser in the 

tdnotm havecbeen beneficial to him if he 
Sfutwe dear ^ Astrologer. Therefore the foretelling 
and^bence energies of industrious men, 

leavincf vonrilf i- publicly say. 

Astrology. recourse to the science of 

’°gy . then you will be successful and nrosne^-ons.”* 
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THE B0MBA7 PPJ3SIDE$TCY. 

• 

Tlie career of Dr. Ratakrishna Genial Bhan3arkar, who 
succeeded the late Mr. Telang as Vice-Chancellor of the 
Botahay Presidency, has been a most successful one in 
every department fivith which he has been connected. The 
chief incidents of liis life will be found interesting, as well 
as ifistructire, to the rising generation. 

HiSifather^was a clerk under the Mamledar of Malwan ; 
thence he was transferred to the ofBce of the Mamledar of 
Rajapnr, and in July 1847 to the District Treasury of Eatr 
nagiri. Qis transference to this place he considered to be 
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a fortunate occurrencej as lie could now give an English 
education to his sons, Ratnagiri having an English School. 
Dr. Bhandarkar entered it about the same time that the 
late Rao Sahib Mandlik left it to join the Elphinstone Ins- 
titution in Bombay. The late Mr. M. V. Barve and others 
were then in the highest class ; but some time afterwards 
they also left to join the Rlphinstone College. The flatter- 
ing notices which appeared in the educational reports of 
the time of the progress of these gentlemen, early inspired 
Dr. Bhandarkar with a desire to go to Bombay to finish his 
education. But Bombay tvas then a far-off land to the 
people of Ratnagiri, and his parents would not entertain 
the idea of sending Dr. Bhandarkar there. Want of means 
also, was a difficulty in the 's^ay. But Dr. Bhandarkar was 
firm, and eventually his father thought that if be did not 
consent to his going, he would go without his consent.. 
This determination had its reward, and his father wisely 
entered into his scheme. Accordingly in 1853, Dr. Bhan- 
darkar came to Bombay and entered the Elphinstone Ins- 
titution. There he studied under Dr. Harkness' Professor 
Sydney Owen, Mr. Dadabhai Nowrojee, and others. At 
the institution Dr. Bhandarkar devoted himself vigorously 
to his studies, but while he spent his days in the discussion 
of Western ideas with his fellow-students, he had to cheat 
sleep of a portion of its natural period, by the boyish espO" 
dient of tying his hair to a chair as a’precaution against an 
unwary nap. English litergture, history, mathematics, and 
natural science equally claimed his attention, with a dis- 
tinct partiality for mathematics. Such was his youthful 
enthusiasm for mathematics that, when for a time, the 
quality of the College instruction in that subject fell off, he 
complained to his Professor, that he had joined the College 
in higb hopes of being a mathematician, but had been 
isappointed. A close student as he was, he was also known 
or ^ IS accuracy. Professor Dadabhai, on one occasion, 
marked his answers for their nnusnal accuracy. 
w,-nT,« successfully passed his scholarship exami- 

another. When the College course was 
completed, he was m due course appointed aEellow of, his 
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College, and suhscquontly trnnsforrcd to tlic Dcccnn 
Collcgo. ^fr. Howard was then the Director of Public Ins- 
truction. It was he who first induced Dr. Bhandarkar to 
apply himsolf to the study of Sanskrit. The study of that 
language was then by no moans the plain-sailing which Dr. 
Bhandarkar has since made it to succeeding generations of 
students. Having once made up his mind, ho applied him- 
self to it with his usual ardonr in tho midst of his tutorial 
duties as a College Fellow. 

On the incorporation of the Bombay University, Mr. 
Howard required the Fellows ol Colleges, Dr. Bhandarkar 
among them, who had already gone through the old Col- 
lege conr.co to submit themselves to the ordeal of tho 
Universit}* examinations on ptiin of forfeiting their fellow- 
ships if they failed to get through^ Dr. Bhandarkar passed 
his Matriculation in 1859, his F. A. in ISGl, and his B, A. 
in 18G2, At the B. A., an untoward event occurred. By a 
mistake — the University by tho way was even then liable 
to commit such slips — tho marks assigned to a fellow-candi- 
date were entered against his name, and ilr. Bhandarkar 
was one of those who was found to have failed. He was 
thereupon ready with his resignation of the fellowship. 
Fortunatelj' however, Sir Alexander Grant, who was one of 
the examiners, was struck with tho result, being of opinion 
that tho portion of the answer paper which ho had himself 
examjned entitled Mv, Bhandarkar to more marks than 
were entered against his name fqr the whole paper. This led 
to the discovery of the mistake, livhich %'vis soon corrected. 
Mr. Bhandarkar was thus oha of the four first graduates of 
the University. A year after, he passed his M. A. in English 
and Sanskrit; He then intended to study for the law. But 
in 18G4 he was offered the head-mastership of the High 
School at Hyderal|ad in Sind. He closed at once with the 
tempting offer. He was hardly a year in charge of the 
Echooli^ but dpring that time, he prepared two students for 
the Mfitricnljttion, who were the first to pass the examina- 
tion from that school. Prom Hyderabad, he was transfer- 
red to Ratnagiri in May 1865, as head master of the English 
School, wljere he himsalf was learning as a student a little 
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S) 0 ?fc' tW School had just 

sent HD his S?f- ? improved. At the end of 1865, he 
whom Mr Tashv^ *f^\r ^ students from that school, one of 
. Baroda a Vksudev Athale, now Mib Dewan at 

him in Sanslfrlf ^ ^ ^ Doctor, who specially drilled 

Sanskrit SchoIars'S^^'^The J'aganath Sanbershet 

both of tho c! 1 ^•', , ® school continued to win one or 

wasin Chari while Dr. Bhandarkar 

book of Sanskrit Tf be published his second 

be was a S wl published in 1864, while 

bavrsLefSLed th^ ^hese boob 

used by beo-innofo fi, editions, and are largeij 

In reXSr of “^^n in Enroje. 

Dniversfty first ariTin' scholarship, the Bombay 

in 1866, when Dr^ Rh of its Sanskrit examiners 

late Mr. See ® ‘^'’“tact with the 

exceedingly imnres^jp^^ as one of the examinees, and was 
Thereafter^r. Bhandlt^^^ the brilliancy of his talents. 

of the regular examlna fur a number of years one 

examinatTons. In Moremh ^ other of the 

Director of Public Haddington acting 

to the chair of Sanskrif*^f temporarily 

Dr. Bfihler under the ar/v^ ^pbinstone College in place of 

BOW for many XX Though 

fessor. Dr. BhandaiiL recently a pro- 

pursuing bis lega^l studip^ Bombay, thought of 

transfer^to Pooniran? X ^ore broken off by his 
3o.ned the Law Sebool W ^ 1864 He 

bis legal stndies for^other „ ® I'oar had to abandon 

"DrXhanSrX """ " 

^’"^qaarian. But it^as^S f®^ himself as 

p P®® to the pursuit of j j-^'^“^6ent which diverted his 

Parsi gentleman; th; late antiquities. In 1810, a 

ell Til ^ • ^bandarkar to del i ^^S^ud. Me handed it 

old Devauagri charatS. of thF In written in the 

' of ^bmh Dr. Bhanharkar did not 
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tbeii know a letter, nor knew where to find the necessary 
information. But he soon collected the works of Prinsep, 
Thomas, and others, eagerly devonred their contents, 
and made himself master of the old alphabet and of 
the antiquarian lore they contained. In a short time. 
Dr. Bhandarkar was ready with a paper on the copper 
plate for the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic- 
Society. This was his first trial in antiquarian research. 
Thereafter he for some years constantly read papers 
on various antiquarian subjects before that body. In 
March, 1873 Dr. Bhandarkar was first appointed a 
S 3 nndio of the Bombay University. From that time till 
1882, when ha was transferred to the Deccan College at 
Poona, he was annually elected to the office. As a College 
professor and a University examiner. Dr. Bhandarkar was 
useful in the Syndicate, and he zealously and conscien- 
tiously devoted himself to the regulation of University 
affairs. When Mr. Burgess started the Indian Antiquary, 
Dr. Bhandarkar was one of the contributors he relied on 
in the early years of the magazine, to fill its pages. Several 
papers from his pen appeared from time to time in that 
periodical. In the same year, a permanent vacancy of the 
Sanskrit chair at Elphinstone College occurred. It was 
given to Dr. Peterson, and Dr, Bhandarkar was appointed 
his assistant. His fame as an antiquarian continued to 
spread* One characteristic which has marked the learned 
doctor’s career all along may here be noticed. At the 
University, in the Sanskrit Psofessorfate and the depart- 
ment of learning, he has alVays aimed at bringing up new 
workers in the field. He dcclinei to continue long as a 
Syndic and a University examiner, principally with a desire 
to make room for new men. He introduced Mr. Justice 
Telang to antiquarian studies. Ho also was instrumental 
ir^ bringing to the notice of the University and the Educa- 
tional Depwtments the high merits of Professor Kathwato 
as a SansM-it scholar. In 1874 Dr. Bhandarkar was invit- 
ed to join the International Congress of Orientalists which 
met in London. For domestic reasons, he declined to go, 
buff he ‘wrote a paper for the Congress on the Nasik 
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Bliandarkar longed to ttrow ofi fclie reins of office, both 
for his own sake and in the interest of younger memljers of 
the Department. As soon as he completed his fifty five 
years, he offered to resign the service. But he was pressed 
to stay on for a year longer. This period expired in May 
last, when Dr. Bhandarkar retired from the service, and 
hoped to live a life of retired ease in the bracing climate 
of Poona. But public needs require his services for some 
time yet. His appointment to &e Vice-Chancellorship of 
the University is an appropriate recognition of his varied 
services to that body as Sym^c and examiner, and to the 
cause of education as a teacher of youth. 

Besides the works referred to above. Dr. Bhandarkar 
wrote “An Early History o&the Deccan” for the Bombay 
Gazetteer. This is a real history built up of little bits of 
information scattered in numerous places which had to be 
searched for and sorted together according to their proba- 
ble dates. It gives one a few glimpses into the political, 
social, and economic condition of Inffia before the advent 
of Mahomedan rule in the Deccan. Dr, Bhandarkar takes 
pains to give much insight into the past social condition of 
India in his antiquarian research, as witness his paper 
published in the last number of the Journal of the Bombay 
Eoyal Asiatic Society. Dr. Bhandarkar is every inch a 
student. He has lived for his studies. His devotion to 
them is immense, ^d for the time they possess him en- 
tirely. • The work turned out is of superior quality, but the 
strain on the physical frame is intense. He is never satis- 
fied with the surface knowledge of things, but he will 
always go to the root of tlie matter. This is the way he 
studies. It was his method of teaching at College. Dr. 
Bhandarkar has carried on several controversies with other 
antiquarians, ^e has always been a keen and incisive con- 
troversialist. He bantered the late Mr. Justice Telang on the 
hcsr-^splitting of lawyers. The latter returned the compli- 
ment by describing the hair-splitting of Pandits as even 
worse. "Wtth keen critical faculties. Dr. Bhandarkar pos- 
sesses also a large share of the scientific imagination. He 
can^generalftse and propound a theory on antiquarian ques- 
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tions,^ wMcii mil not easily fall to pieces under the severest 
criticism. A man of one book and one idea at a time, he is 
& dangCTons opponent to grapple mtb, and it is most di£B- 
^ j dislodge him from his position. , Besides antiquities 
and Sanskrit literature. Dr. Bhandarkar constantly indulges 
hi mself in the^ reading of English literature, especially 
^etry and philosophy. Wordsworth is his favorite poet, 
Ennt and Martinean, his great philosophers. 

As a teacher. Dr. Bhandarkar has been a guide, philoso- 
pher, and fnend to his pupils. He has always helped pro- 
msmg pupils with pecuniary and other aid. His house has 
been open to his students at all working hours of the day 
for purposes of instruction or advice. All kinds 
^ differences ^d difficulties,^ of which student life is so 
f?d, were wiUingly referred to him, and his advice was 
cheerfolly and nnhesitatisigly followed. He had his own 
of deahng with these differences. A somewhat serious 
^nubble was once brought to an end by pointing to the 
Yerrowda jail in his earnest way, as the fit place for those 
who rose against the rules of their body as it already held 
the law-hreakere of the larger society. He thus lived with 
bis pupils, as ffis pupils Uyed with him, receiring and im- 
bibing lessons from him on the conduct of life, as their friend 
^ n a viser. In the lecture hall, his absorption in his sub- 
f flew away rapidly, 

and .synthetical methods 
bL cni!^ admiration, and as his matterV" of 

tentlo^of . exposition of it fixed th?at- 

S him fn freshman takes 
mth him to College a most cySical hatred to varieties of 

fi«a r'’* ii”rSSra«a 

tlmies of hkV,!^ f ^ methods and didactic sub- 

Co Dr.Hhandarkar left 

double to ^ earnestly took the 

of dei^ feeHn^^rioiis^and as a man 

abiding convirtion A few thinking, and a strong, 

• A few minntes conversathm cnfEpea to 
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bring ont tboso traits. To somo people, lie strikes ns being 
assertive and dogmatic. But .strong conviction will so 
appear crerywlicro. To moral fervour, bo joins deep re- 
ligions piety, lie bns been one of tbo earliest members of 
the Bombay Prartlmna Samaj, as also of the Poona Samaj. 
The bigb code of Buddhist and Christian morality, the tran- 
scendentalism of the Upanishads, the faith and conduct of 
life taught in the Bhagvadgila, the highest thoughts of the 
best English literature, .and last though not least, the roli^- 
ous fervour of the Marattn poet, Tak.aram, are his principal 
sources of strength and fortitude in life. He has too much 
self-respect to court favour, and too great devotion to 
his studies to seek fame. His keen moral sensibilities 
will not bear the least aspersion on his moral rectitude. 
When a follow at the Deccan College, Dr. Wordsworth, 
then Principal, once thonght ho'* had consulted his own 
interests in framing the time-table of College studies, and 
had not minded the convenience of others. This im- 
putation was too much for Dr. Bhandarkar. He wrote 
to Dr. Wordsworth explaining his conduct, and .a good 
deal of correspondence wont on till at last Dr. Words- 
worth was convinced that the imputation was incorrect. A 
devotee of learning, ho has helped, and still continues to 
help, fellow -workers with advice or interest as occasion 
requires. He has always cherished a spirit of independence, 
and to be able to act.witb impartiality and freedom, in the 
Syndicate and elsewhere bns scrupulously abstained from 
being placed under obligations T;o others. His devotion to 
learning, his moral rectitude^ and his plain living and high 
thinking, are an example to his countrymen. Dr. Bhan- 
darkar has not taken any part in tlfe political movements 
of his time, but he has not been indifferent to tbo political 
aspirations of hiS|Countrymen. While sympathising gen- 
erally with those aspirations, he has always counselled 
sohviety and moderation. He has never been slow to pro- 
test against those of his countrymen who wish to strive for 
political rigifts, and will let moral and social reform alone, 
or give it but a secondary place. This sobriety of views he 
ehnrqd with t’ae late Mp. Telang, Mr. Nulkar, and Mr. hT. M. 
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Parmanand. Prom bis visit to England, be brought with 
bim a keen sense of tbe failings and shortcomings^ of his 
own countrymen. Whenever he had an opportnnity, ho 
bas never refrained from impressing their failings on his 
countrymen. He bas often told those to. whom he has talked 
on tbe subject, and maintained in some of bis lectures, 
that the Hindus cannot be a nation so long as they are 
divided into castes, and adhere to those superstitions ways 
and cnstorns which make them caste-ridden and fate-hound 
people. Hr. Bbandarhar occupies a very pronunent rank 
among Hindu social refor.iners. The charge of want of 
moral courage has been brought against some Hindu re- 
formers, but Dr. Bhandarkar has not failed to show his 
sincerity by bis acts. The marriage of his widowed daughter 
in May, 1891, was greatly welcomed by the reform party; 
and the general opinion'^is that be has strengthened the 
cause of Hindu social reform by his fearless conduct.-" 
Bombay Gazette, 


STATESMEN 

19. Sm SALAR JUNG. 

Sir Salar -Jung, or to give him his full native title, 
Hawab Mir Turah Ali Khan Bahadoor, Salar Jung, Shuja- 
nd-Dowlah, Mukhtarool-Moolk, was bom in the year 1834 
(1244 A. H.) and was only 49 years of age at Hs‘' death. 
His ancestors originally calne from Medinah and settled in 
the Concan. They marrifed into a noble family of Bijapnrj 
and one of their descendants received his title of nobility 
on entering the servicS of the first Nizam. Ever since that 
ime some member of the family has taken a leading pnrt 
m Hyderabad politics. Mir Alum wa^ Prime Minister 
nring tne viceroyalty of Cornwallis; £e was succeeded 
Mooneer-ool-Moolk Ameer-ool-Oomra, 
ool-Mootl-^^^*^^o again by bis son, 6eraj- 

27th Seraj-ool-Moolk died on the 

Salar Jnno- nf three days later he was sncceeded by 
that time a promising bnt ‘inesperignced 
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yonng man of. nineteen, who Jiacl f^pcnt much of liis youth 
at the English Besiclwic}*. Tiiis was tlio year in which the 
Berars w*ere formally assignc-il to the British Government. 
The whole Mahomedan populauon of IJydorabad, includ- 
ing, of course, the old iioWlj,ty, *were exasperated at the 
loss of the finest portion of the Dominions, and Salnr Jung 
had a task before him that few men of maturer years would 
have cared toiface. The treasury was empty, the system 
of taxation wasteff 1 and unproductive ; Hyderabad itself 
was a hotbed of turbulent fanaticism. Sir Salar Jung began 
by ft^cing the salary of all State ofGcials, himself includ- 
ed. He strengthened ’the hands of the police, and dis- 
,’COuraged the immigration of Arabs and Rohillns and other 
swashbucklers .who flocked to Hyderabad as the focus of 
.tumult and iiflrigue. -Tn four vears he effected a wonder- 
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countrv Innr reviving, the revenue of the 

affain property began to be 

there camp ' midst of this Herculean task 

" a trial fh bhe Tijncs said at the time, 

understood hi of can never be 

Mahomedan I S European and a Christian.^' He was a 
Mutiny had nr> Mahomedan State. The 

destroyed Po'^®r bad 

in the Sl^^fTN ^ Hindoos ®Hkewas 

the streets to olim people of Hyderabad assembled in 

trallTdilandZ°n^°^ ^en- 

of revolt in Hvder h ®cc®° ^^ifed for the raising of the flag 
The Govemor^of Go ^*1 f®*" ”• general rebellion, 

the Nizam rroes i^]®Sraphed to the Resident, “K 

certainly hile spread WJ, '‘^ould almost 

side and of Madras on °f Bombay on the one 

go, and the d?ffiH ^ f Nizam did not 

■who threatened nnd the .armed crowds 

claim srmShy 

hands of a^So ML-Sf 'vns entirely in the 

old. To intlSiff tt afZ’tn^ 

middle of the criSs Nizam died in the very 

dangers that an inu'r^^^n ^ ^f^’ster recognized all the 
son was placed on the have entailed. The 

died; and returning “oment after his father 

Colonel Davidson thp ^ -j ceremony of installation, 
Lord Canning, statine- th^^n telegram from 

Salar Jung at oSce °fn^ ? He sent for 

had been known in the h replied that the news 

this news in thei? l^®fore. With 

immediate followers^cS hlvp®*'’ 

European officials at the jlf n the leading 

opposition for a timr^But S f 
y und at the risk of hi® pt.... of his own popular- 

passions of his co-reli^^ ^ hfe, he rose superior te the 

as to keep the turbulent populace 
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SO well-known out of liis own coantrj, ho v.*e 5 very cener- 
^ly luistnkon for one of the gront hereditary chieftains. 
But, on his return, he was treated vrith strange coldness hy 
the circle of new men whom tho new Viceroy had gathered 
round him at Simla. Sir Salar, it will ho remembered, had 
succeeded to the post of ifinister a few months after the 
cession of the Berar.®. The recoverj- of them for the State 
he represents is understood to be one of the dreams of his 
life : and it was believed that he had gained .supporters in 
the very highest circles during his visit to England. Lord 
Lytion s Government sigifified their di.spleasnrc bv .sudden- 
Itiro of tlio services of his Private Secretary, 
and bt- placing bis hereditary enemy in the post of co-regent. 
At oiie time there was eveg some intention, as it was said, 
of making his position j:o nncomfortablo as to force him to 
resign. Fortunately for the State of Hydembad, Sir Salar, 
who had outlived much opposition, was too subtle a diplo- 
matist to dream of resigning. He again asserted his posi- 
tion, but his usefnlness is believed to have been consider- 
ably impaired by the singular system of rivalrv andopposi- 
introdnced into the administration of affairs, 
bir •-nlnr lias been styled, and not altogether without 
re^on, the best dressed man in Tndi.a.^’ His dress was 
extremely simple, and he wore his white small tnrban with 
more dignity than many Indian princes wear their iewelled 
head gear He was tall and very Upright. HisJece was 
thoughtful and calm, pleasantly lit up when he smiled, but 
betraying nothing to the^ aentest pbvsio£momist. He spoke 
an wrote English with perfect ease and elegance, and his 
manners were so eii,gaging that an English official, who 

restorarion of the Barars, 
iin*- >t ^ Engbslimen of influence and rank should 

w- HyderabaS, as Sir Salar Jung 

w^ sure to make converts of them » 

-o ™neof the most inanential men in India, 

Sven Thr-r follow^ account was 

Ses at ^oU :-He 

people have free a'’ce'^<f^*'He’^th^ meanest of the 

i- r « i3:ee access. He then proceeds to hisstndy, in- 
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spccts tho tro:\sury nccoutits, mul discnssos tlio corrospond- 
onco of tlio day with the Persian mnnshi from the 
Kosidonc}’. IIo is llion intorWcwod by tho " Dispenser of 
Justice." By this time it is 10-30 a.m., and after spending 
a quarter of an hour, rarely more at breakfastj ho gives an 
audience to the chief munshi, and discnsses the various 
petitions received tho previous day. At noon ho receives 
visitors of distinction in private, and at 12-30 holds a 
durbar of tho city nobles. Tho correspondence submitted 
throngh tho Residency munshi is now ready for signature, 
and after a short .^irsfa ho is pfeparcd at two o’clock to 
receive tho minor ofiicors of Government, the chief soucars 
of tho city, and tho Niaam’s confidential agents. At half- 
past five ho inspects his horsi?s and tho horses from tho 
Nizam’s stables, and then drives or^rides throngh tho city. 
On his return ho dines, and is then busied with his own 
correspondence until about half-past ten. 

After the resignation of Lord Lytton, Sir Salar Jung re- 
covered his natural position in the confidence of the Govern- 
ment of India and from that date tho unfettered control of 
the State has been entirely in his hands, while during his 
recent msit to Simla he received tho most gratifying proofs 
of the trust reposed in him by Lord Ripon and the members 
of the present Government of India. It was, as we have 
said, the dream of his life to restore tho Berars to the 
Nizam’^! .Dominions, and though his untimely death has 
deprived ?iim of the satisfaction of. seeing his dream 
accomplished, he has left Hyderabad in,a very different 
state to what ho found it. * few men have done better' 
work or done it with more single-miijdedness of purpose. 

He was made a K. 0. S. I., in 1867, and a G. C.. S'. 1. in 
1871. In 1876 the University of Oxford, conferred- on him 
the honorary degretj of D. C, L.* 

Sir Salar Jnng died of cholera in 1883. He left two sons 
and ttva daughters. 

• 




* From* The Times of India. 
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ccnt«ry. Ho wh-a born n(. Kumltnlionum in 1828. Ifowns 
tlio Fon of 11. Unnfxa How, u forinor Dowan of 'JVavnncoro, 
and a ncpliow of H. Vonkat How, wlio lintl hIfo occii])iod 
tho Fame important ofiice. In 18 J I, ho coinincncod his 
odnc.ntion in tiio I’rcsidonc}* Hi^h iSnliool, when ho was 
considered one of the mo'^t inlellipont pupils under Mr. E. 
B. Powell, c B. t. In ISIO ho obtained a diploma as a 
Proficient of tho First Class. Not louR aftorwnrd.s Jio was, 
ns a murk of rare distinction, selected to fill temponirilj' 
tho post, hold by Jfr. Powell liimsolf, ri’r. Hint of Professor 
of ^Inthcmatics and Natunil Philosoph}’. 

In 1SS7 ho entered the Accounlant-Goncral’.s Oflico, 
^Madras, and continued in it til! April 1810. Tho Malm- 
raja of Travancore desired to'providc for tho satisfactory 
education of his ncphcw.s, and Madl^ava Row, then 21 yonr.s 
of age, was recommended and appointed to the responsible 
ofiico of tutor to tho Princes. He discharged his duties in 
that capacity with .such ability and success, timl tho Malm* 
raja in 1853 transferred him to tho public service. Prom 
the position of Deputy Poishcar, ho rose to tho highest 
ofllco in tho gift of the Malmraja, the Downnship, which ho 
filled for tho comparativolj' long period of fourteen years. 
Between 1858 and 1872 the Government of Travancore 
was virtually in the hands of Sir Jladhavn Row. Ho set 
about at once those groat reforms whicli Iiavo established 
his cljims as an able and successful administrator. He 
greatly relieved the general trade of Travancore by reduc- 
ing tho high rates of e.vportand import duties, and by further 
removing other fiscal rcstriClipns. Ho also completely revis- 
ed the prevailing system of administering civil and criminal 
justice. He l.aid down a better plan of popular education ; 
he increased the provision for tho medical wnntsof thopeople, 
and he projected *5 liber.al scale of public works, with a 
scheme of communications such as was unknown out of 
Britfsh. India. Thongh his plans necessarily increased tho 
expenditure^ the State, its annual iucomo still showed a 
clear margin of surplus. On the 30th April, 180G, Dewan 
Madhava Row was invested with tho Insignia of a Knight 
Comraandgr of the Moat Exalted Order of the Star of India. 



j.'orn- 

Lord Nnplor, fluvonirT of MtoiroN, tlu-si fsddrwrd him; 

"iSin M/.I'HaVa U(<w,-~T1il' fJiiVf rtiini'tit ntid t!ii' }>i''')p1e 

nn* l».Tp|',v in ncK-ojrif voa to r, plfti'f irht'rcj yoa 
laul flu' fnntsd.ititiii of iJKiifittnofjrd ijtinlifjV' wiiicis h'tvf; 

L’conio t'f)i)!>[iif !!oii' hiiif DJ^pfiil ( 1 !! tttitiiht'f Tfio tnarJ,' of 

Ifoycd favour wldidi yo-n liavi' fUi*. <iay nill prove io 

yoti flint the niO'iition rttnl pen- roi'ity of Osir fJr.’.rkiti!’ Sover.-ipii, 
arc «(>! ririnuiorrilii d fo ( he circle of Jo r dcpriulf’Ol** 

I'Ut I'lnt Her Mhjeufy rip-inL tl-.c fj'iflifiil ‘crvircft ri'mierixi to 
the Princ/"- mill propic of India IteU'iit} ff;c lumndaWos of our 
direct nilniini.itniti'.i!. O'- tcmi-n d iotlic* c(!y (o licroelf ftr.d tO 
li'T icprc'ciifai ivci in tliiw J/!iipjri" f 'ontitjiic lo K'rvc llio 
Mfiliamjuli iiidu,-!rio;i<'Iy nnd n i".'-]* , i, p. cfioi; (lie iiilcllipruco 
niiil virliici of Hi*, f liphtic-'j faiiidnlly In liii jv'ople. The 
in v.liioli you are tuijrairMi ha- more tlian a loc-’.l and 
tran.'-itory f ipotfle-ifiire pcim ndn'r tinl f tie njo-etacle of a poou 
Iiidinn ?i!ijii»ter f-erviiiir a pei'd IndiiU! Sevt'ri ipn ia one which 
may hnve a Ir.stinp inlhienro on the j* diey of Hiiplatul. atnl on 
the fntnn''of Xativo Govci'iitiii’iif'.,*' 

Tn Mny, 1872, Sir Madlmvn }{••«■ re.''i 5 ;(iocl the oflico of 
Downn of I'ravsiiicoro on n petii-ioii of P'-. .'flO n montli. 

Lord Nnpier in Mii-cIi, 1872, when fempomrily filling 
Vicornyiilty, offered a i-ent in the ViceroyV Lefritlstive 
Council to Sir lilndlmvn Pov.-, \vh(>, no! v/itlt.'-tnntiing the 
pressing rerjnest of the Aeiinir Governor of ^ludre.s. Sir A. 
d. Arbnthnot, wan obliged to declmait for private reasons. 

The Hindu gives the following nccfuint of his sbrvTces at 
Indore and Baroc^i : * 

"The fame that gri iv nrioftnd Madhava Pow’s name 
had so extended all oper India and the Pritish Government 
itself had acknowledged Ids high chnracler and rare abilities 
so frequently, that when the Jfnharnia of Indore «'ns in 
search of a competent person to take thP ofiice of In's Chief 
Minister, it was offered to Sir Madhava Pow. Sir Madhava 
was still in the prime of his life, and being full of ambfrion 
and energy, he accepted the offer that wa'ciWintfecingly 
made to him. He remained at Indore about throe years, 
and there too his reforming hand was scon in almost every 
department of the admiidfitration. vit this tnncxtho affairs’ 
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of anotlier important Maliratta State were in a state of great 
confusion and required an able, resolute and experienced' 
minister for their control. Mulhar Row Holkar had just 
beendeposed fbr an alleged conspiracy against the Resident, 
and Lord Northbrook having' nominated the present ruler 
as his successor, cast about for a competent native 
statesman to restore order and to efSciency-'in that much 
misruled State, and to bring the administration to the same 
condition of systematic progress that was manifest in 
Travancore and Indore. Lord Northbrook at once turned 
to Sir Madhava Row, and pftssed him to take-up the 
control of the administration of Baroda. Between 1875 
and 1883 the administration of Baroda was under the 
direction of Sir Madhava Rot?, and it was here, we believe, 
this ripe and talented statesman had the fullest scope for 
the exercise of all that constructive ability, independence 
and tact with which he was so largely endowed, and which 
guided him to such success as rarely crowned' the career'of 
any another native in the public service since the establish- 
ment of British supremacy in this country. 

“ What amount of good work Sir Madhava Row did at 
Baroda can be best understood by a comparison of the 
state of Baroda when he took charge of it with its condition 
when he retired from it after eight years of work as its 
Prime Minister. Almost evejy department was re-organized, 
publjp. works and education were pushed forward with 
great 'vigour, and many knotty ^disputes between the Gaek- 
war and' his feudatory chiefs, which ha^ retarded smooth 
administration, were settl&d- have no time to-day to 

review the career of this remarkable^an during the twenty- 
five years of the best part of his life that he spent in 
administering successively three native States, in evolving 
order and efficiency from the confusion and corruption that 
had marked their administration, and in restoring them to 
a chnslition of general progress and financial prosperity. 
A great adorer of Bnglish institutions and principles of 
Government, especially as they had been modified and 
adopted in India, he well knew how to proceed in introdu- 
cing<;haqges*and reforms. He showed special ability on . 





I as 


thft <if tli'' Jirul it wan )» vh‘<^ 

of thin fact utui j'rajit f\n<l on'Otorrilflt! «'fjort“' )» frftiri.tt 
{!i(? fif i!n> Stnt' : lio aflnotsi't^'n'd fron; n!! 

inJuriuiiH tuul fiUl-furltioncl ffttarn, tiiat tlio laft' Mr. Fow- 
of'tt cnllw'l hini tFc Tur^-l of ttiiliu. An npprrrintivo, I'stal 
wo tnay fciy^ n gnit^ fnl Oovcnunritl ronfi^rnMi on liiin tbe 
liiplo'r.t liosumrs titat !-.r<- nf, it.-i ai’ijiovit. ^Vh(■n hv rcj'iyncd 
Inn oiTsco tin IVinn’ Miitt-'iJttr of H.arotln, in M.n<inin. 

wlson' lie- roHuli fl till liiw donth.’' 

Koli'.'Vtui from tlio thitii-n <ii an otlirial position, hf* took ft 
warm in ptililie ta*>vot!i>’'nt«, mitl tiinlor tha aig* 

natiiroH of M A'ti/fr:' !/7.int.vr and A jVn/iiv Oi.frrvir, con^ti’ 
bitfotl (n th(> prons nntr)(‘ri)Uj; i-iirtrt nrliclcn. .Soino of bis 
obncrv.aliori.H an' iinitiipt)Hti»>, htil ilicy are often inarFcd 
by librt'ivtlni'h'i, gntid aen.'ie, 'ind a de'^ire f<) bi'iiefit tbo 
roinler,'-. One or tivo !i|H*cnnon.s arc appcisdcd. 

7/ie Intnan iS'p-'c/nOir liitiH cKt{ioa(o.« bi!< charticU’r ns n 
aocini reformer ; 


".Sir T. Mn.itiava t{no (m<l ant mu''ii of tbe Foeial reformer in 
hint, llo v.'tifl cnntioim nail con^iTv.aiive by tmlurt', nail Ifickcd 
the spirit of practical eatlm>.i!i<.m nml moVnl courncte withont 
whicii no rcferaier can ernifc a fotloiviatr. The force of e^'Stc 
nntl custom i.** .‘•o .>.ti-on[,' anioat: the Ilindiis tiiat we tlo not 
wonder (tint so few of even the pest of them e.aa ri.sc superior 
to the soeitil nad reliirioiis sarrontidinRh of their lime, nad set an 
oxnmpio of tho prnctic.al reformer to tfieir conntrvnmaj. Sir 
iladhnva Rao wn.« himself aware of this shortcoming, and 
must he said to his^predit tlmt for a loner time after his retire- 
nicat from active service h\> rnjif,cd him.sclf on the side of 
cautions reform in social matterj.-, and made no secret of his 
opinion tliat thocnslom 6f infant marriape and enforced widow- 
nootl wore hanofnl and required a mild corrective at tho hands 
ejiTTil” ■‘'^P'sl^tnro. It IK only latterly that a vcnctioniiry change 
l^foreT®'' r-iinfnl to think ffmt bnt a few d.ay.s 

mV 1,1 t'T.'' which carried l.im of? at 

dii-c’ctlv the been led into giving orpression to'Wiews 

even Wfl best o^lK-t'ssed. « Not 

thevo is reaso^n unfortunate lapse, bnt 

orSiual TiSnr'anffi“ ^ had lost its 

ongi vigour, and old ago bad begun to foil Spon it. .But 
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that should not deter us from acknowledging that there was a 
period in his life when he staunchly advocated the cause of 
social reform on what he regarded as moderate lines.” — April 

12th 1891. 

Tlie following are extracts from his “ Notes” and Con- 
vocation address : 

Indian Evils mostly Self-Created. 

“ The longer one lives, observes, and thinks, the more deeply 
does he feel there is no community on the face of the earth 
which suffers less from political evils and more from self-inflicted 
or self-accepted, or self-created, and, therefore, avoidable 
evils, than the Hindu community ! !” 

On Doing Good. 

An ambition to do good to one’s countrymen is natural and 
honorable. It is a matter of congratulation that India at present 
abounds with thousands of men actuated by such ambition. A 
large proportion of these are young, eager and intelligent. They 
will act in laudable and frieudly rivalry with each other. May 
they all — each in his sphere — be blessed with success ! 

Scarcely one in a thousand, or even ten thousand, gets the 
opportunity to render great and brilliant services to his country, 
but every one may do some good. Individual contributions to 
public good, however small in each case, must increasingly 
accumulate as time goes on, and lead to results, not only palp- 
able^bnj striking. 

Indeed, the small contributoj^s to public good may, in the 
aggregate, excel the great contributors, just as the 3rd class 
passengers' pay the Railway.^ better than those of the 1st and 
2nd classes- 

To maximize the success of the wfiole, the following condi- 
tions seem very desirable : — 

Each individiK^ should resolve to do some good according to Ms 
means and opportunities and as often as may be possible. 

,Then again, each should firmly resolve not to clash ivitht not to 
counteract, nat to nullify, not even to discourage, the efforts of others. 

TTiese ?Vo conditions are of fundamental, importance, and 
ought to be kept in view by all those who would labour for the 
public good.. Reflect a little, and you will be able to appreciate 
their impprtance. • 
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pay, and, ns a special case, ho ^vns exempted from the 
operation of the rule. 

As a member of the " morning class” which 3Ir. Morgan 
established, Kristo Das exhibited an amount of seal and 
steady energy which marked him as one who had a dis- 
tingnished career before him. He used to get up at 4 
o’clock in the morning, visit his comrades, and proceed with 
them to attend the lectures. IManj' of his associates became 
tired of the early journey ; bat Kristo Das was made of 
different stuff ; bis zeal never flagged. The class was ulti- 
mately absorbed in the Dovoton College. In 1854, the Hindu 
Metropolitan College was cst.ablished by Babu Raiendra 
Dntt. Kristo Das was one of its earliest students, and had tlie 
advantage of reading with men like Captain D. L. Richard- 
son and others, all interested in the cause of oducatiou, 
and in warm sympathy rJ'ith their pupils. In 1857, when 
19 years of ago, ho loft college and commenced his career 
life* His condition at this time is thus described by an 
old friend : " At Knnsariparrah, in a Jane now styled after 
his own name, was situated the former humble residence of 
Babn Kristo Das. There in the outer apartment, in a tiled 
hut, on a tuckloposh spread over with a worn-out mat, where 
the rays of the sun peeped through the crevices of thereof, 
he was often seen poring over bis books or ivriting articles 
or the press. The implements of bis ivriting, on account 
ot his hutrtle position, were indeed very inferior in quality. 

Knsto Das, even before ho left College, had Mbi&ed a 
taste for reading pewspapers and writing for them. He 
heard that the President bf t|^e* Debating Club used to 
wntefor some papers, supplying items of news, &c., receiv- 
papers, and being fairly well remu- 
the Afn to contribute on a bumble scale to 

^th Co’S!? OhroaicZa and the Ciriren. f He was favored 
remuneMti'r.^ papers, and he received promises of 

the mndic Patri??nd article 'for 

sentiments of the wriW , .“occurrence in the 

tion of an ornate style" ’ Hir ^ against the adop- 
yie. His article appeared In the Patnol 

« 
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after correctioa. His joy knew no bounds — a joy wbicb 
may well be appreciated by all men of literary tastes when 
they remember the thrill of delight with wb'ch they saw 
their first production in print. 

After leaving College, he began to store and enriph his 
mind with knowledge by means of a course of reading at 
the Calcutta Public Library. He obtained employment as 
Translator under Mr, Latour, District Judge, but after a 
few days’ service he was dismissed as incompetent. ' In 
later years. Sir William Grey offered him an appointment 
in the Public Service, which hi? wisely declined : 

From 1837 Kristo Das contributed regularly in several 
newspapers. The Hindu Patriot belonged to Babu Hurrish 
Chnnder Mnkerjea who died^n 1860. After the paper had 
changed hands several times, Kristo Das was appointed 
its Editor towards the close of ISSl, Mr. Jlbert thus des- 
cribes his success : 

“ Succeeding at the age of some of the graduate.? of to-day, 
to the management of one of the oldest organs of public opinion 
in this country, by the readiness and versatility of his pen, by the 
patient industry which he displayed in mastering the details of 
the subjects with which he undertook to deal, by the fairness, 
breadth, and moderation of his utterances, he gradually and 
steadily advanced its reputation during his 23 years of editor- 
ship, and raised it from a nearly moribund condition to the 
first gl^ce among Native Indian journals.’’ 

After Hurrish Chuuder’s death, Kristo Das became Assist- 
ant Secretary to the British Indian Assbciation, represent- 
ing the wealthy Zemindars df Bengal, His services to the 
Association were invaluable, — and ift 1879 he was promoted 
to the post of Secretary. He was appointed a Municipal 
Commissioner and a Justice of the Peace in 1863. In 1872 
he was appointed a member of the Legislative Conncil of 
Bengal. The title of Eai Bahadur was conferred upon him 
at thS Impemal Assembly held at Delhi on the 1st January, 
lB77r He'Snns acknowledged the honour in the Patriot : 

“ We are not a little surprised to find our own name among the 
Eai Bahadurs? If we ^nay be allowed to be light-hearted on 
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such a solemn subject, may we ask .what dire offence .didwe 
commit for which this punishment was reserved to ns ? We have 
no ambition for titular distinctions.” 

In the following year lie was made- a- Companion of the 
Ordef of the Indian Empire, and in 1883 he was un- 
animously • elected -‘by the British Indian -Association lor 
the seat in the Viceregal Conncil placed at its disposal 'by 
Lord Ripon. His position, as it rose higher and higher, 
brought attendant duties which he discharged with unre- 
mitting conscientious industry. '.The strain, however, was too 
great. His health broke ddwn, and after a lingering illness 
he died on the 24t-h -Inly, 1884, at the age of 4;5, when a 
man in England is regarded as at his prime. A few years 
Mter his death a statue vCas erected to his honour in 
Oalcutta. 


ir foregoing sket-ch’ of his history is abridged from 
J^risto Daa Pal, a study, by Nagendra Hath Ghose.* A 
ew quotations from this interesting volume will throw 
further light upon the character of the man. 

Home life.— From early morning till a late hour in .the 
evening, he had to receive visitors, most of whom wanted 
some favour. Latterly he had acquired the art of writing 
his articles and doing other work in the presence -of his 
wsitors and while talking with them. If he had thought 
of waiting till his visitors had left him, he would have 

rtf. afternoons he used to sgend in 

the rooms of the British Indian Association. Even* there his 

‘Jeal of his work had to be 

wen? rtf liardly ever 

rtf * ^ or two in the mornino-. Bengali 

““definite hours for visiting. H any 
wS toS high his position; gave the 

cef tal h would receive visitors only at 

would be hiffh'lv*^ at others, his countrymen of Bengal 
reserve to rt ^ ’“sensed and never forgive him. Visitors 
res^ rve j ^themselves the liber^ of vfsiti na .t any-hour 

PriooEs.2. Laiin snd Co., S-t, College Street, Calcutta. 
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thoy jilrasis And liow long llicir vif-its aro ! In the end 
even the Bengali has to pay the penalty for nnlirnited 
Fociahility, for the laws of hoaltli refnso to adapt them- 
selves to the idiosyncrasies of Bengali society. Kristo 
Das was cat ofT prematurely for their neglect. 

Social Position. — Kristo D.as mixed in Anglo-Indian so- 
cietVj but not intimately. lie never dined with Europeans, 
and never cared for closer social intercourse than being in 
their company and conversing with them. From the caste 
to wliich he boionged, in spite of his education, in spite of his 
exalted and inllnential po.sitiao, he could not sit down to 
dinner with mombcr.s, however insignificant, poor and debas- 
ed, of any of Bio so-called superior castes. Nor could he be 
manied into naj- family bcIoMgiugto a caste different from 
his own. The Vicoro}' of India, might have no objection to 
dine with him, bat a poor BrahAan or Kayesth (writer), 
earning 8 or 10 rupees a month as a cook or clerk, could 
never bring himself down so low as to dine with the Hon. 
Kristo Das Pal, or to marry a moinber of his family. What- 
ever caste may have done in ancient time.s, at present no 
intelligent man will dispute Sir Henr}’' Maine’s judgment 
that it is “ the most disastrous and blighting of all 
human institutions.” 

Social Heform. — Kristo Das Pal lield very liberal views of 
social questions. He was in favour of Hindu social reform, 
provided it was cautions and peaceful, and one of the main 
reaso)^*vhy he valued English education, was that it wonld 
open men’s eyes to the social efils which existed. Hnrrish 
Chnnder Mukerjea was more oift-spoken than Kristo Das, 
and in an article which he wrote in 1857 described poly- 
gamy, the enforced celibacy of widows and other abomin- 
ations, as, evils that were eating into the very core of 
social morals and» happiness.” Snch a description wonld 
be considered unpatriotic by the disingenuous champions 
of Hipdnism, whose ingenuity is equal to the defence of 
the grossc^y absurdities. Kristo Das lived a Hindu life, 
but clearly saw tbe evils of tbe Hindu social system. 

Views of Life- — ^Kristo Das had no systematic or organiz- 
ed views of life and uajnre. He took the world as he found 
’ 10 
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and apparently never questioned the nniverse he was 
born into. Life and death, right and duty, mind and matter, 
and all the other solemn realities were to him mere data, 
not problems to be investigated. His cast of thought was 
not philosophical. He never wondered ‘ This is 1.’ He 
1 lived in perfect intellectual peace, untroubled 
y ditncalties. He did not feel the ' j'earning of the pilgrim 
or his distant home,’ with which the reflective man ‘ turns 
^ which he emerged.’ 

By his second wife, to whom he was married in 1874, he 
a a son, who died an infact. In a letter to a friend he 
ns referred to the loss : “ God has smitten me sorely 
and i must try to be resigned, but can feel no further 
mterest m life • and shall not Uve long.” 

ilost educated Hindus live heedless of the eternity which 
they may enter at any mcfinent. Would that thev ponder- 

Teacher: » What' is a man 
profited if he shall gam the w-hole world, and lose his own 
soul r or what shall a man give in exchange for his soul ?” 


22. HON. PRASANNA KUMAR TAGORE, C. S. L 

« Tagore, born in 1803, contributed not 

a little to the name and influence of the Tagore family. 

rudiments of English in Mr. Sherbonrne’s 
trained up strictly as a‘ Sfndn, 
ith aU the narrow prejudices peculiar to a people exclusive 
i°tercoi&’se and friendship ^vith Raja 

SSin^ ^7 atfeutively 

rehgi^s conductions Jvith which he had been brought 

publication of a pamphlet, called, 

advocated tis cmmtiymeu.’ in which L, strongly 

of all things God, the Ruler and Creator 

his matters of religion thqtjbe proved 

warp his mind^^He^^t* j allow Class bias to 
Hi^ Court Law become a pleader in the 

^ been diligently studi^ by higi for 
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filnlno in llir Si>n!il<’ lIon«f'jCiil('iittn. 
years. One of liis intimate friends npliraidecl him for 
this study as nselcBs and derogatory. He had an estate, 
he was wealthy ; A?hat did he want with law ? " The mind,” 
.said Prasanna Kumar, in reply, "is like a good house- 
wife', who is sure to utiHr.e some time or other, everything 
she has in sMro.” In his Indigo Plantations and an Oil. 
hfill ho had established, he had mot with considerable 
loss, aggravated by the unskilful treatment of his cases in 
court*. ^0 ho determined to plead his own canses for the 
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future. For this purpose lie enrolled himself as a pleader, 
and liis success at tlic Uigli Court exceeded all expectations. 
On the retiremonb of Mr. Baylc}' ns Government Pleader, 
Prasanua Kumar was recommended for the appomtment 
by a majority of the Judges in spite of some oppo.sition on 
the ground of his being a largo landholder in Bcng.al. He 
not only put his estate right, hut largely added to it, 
from his ornolnments ns n pleader, •which were, on an 
average, a lakh and a half per annum. Ho was the first 
of a number of representatives from families of rank who 
joined tho bar. c 

Prasanna Kumar took an active and beneficial part m 
the management of the Hindu College. He submitted a 
scheme- of stndy, and a list of hooks for Anglo-Bengah 
Schools and Colleges, which will he found amongst the 
Educational Bocords of Bengal. He took tho greatest care 
that his daughter and granddaughters should ho thorough- 
ly well educated at homo. At a later period of his life, he 
edited a Bengali paper, tho Unuhadak and an English 
paper, Tkc Iteform>;r. In both he advocated, judicious 
measures of improvement in the political, social, legal, and 
religious administration of the country. 

Ho was one of the projectors of the meeting, hold in 
November 1832, for the purpose of voting an address of 
thanks, to the King of England for tho dismissal by His 
Majesty in Privy Council of the Appeal of certain Kjndns 
against the abolition of Sati. ' 

His charities were extens'lve and judicious. He distrib- 
uted pensions and annual* gratuities amongst a number 
of deserving persons who had fallen into poverty. He 
^provided medical advice for his servants and dependents, 
and he himself paid for the medicines when he thought 
tbe_ sufferers were unable to do so. He was one of the 
active Governors of what his now the Mayo Native Hospital, 
and a liberal supporter of the Garanhata Brancho Dis- 
Pen!.ary- . 

Bjs devotion to literature and legal lore was proved by 
the splendid library which, he collected for his house in 
Calcutta, a library which the High Cijurt Jud^s were often 
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works. In JSG6 he was made a Companion of the Order 
of the Star of India. 

Prasanna Kumar was one of the few Hindus who tried to 
bring about social intercourse between Europeans and 
^dians. J^ot a day passed in which be did not invite some 
high (^vernment ofHcials or distinguished foreigners to 
^ne with him. He died in 186S, deeplv regretted by his 
friends and admirers. A marble statue was erected to 
his honour. 

His only son, Ganeudra ^fohac, a convert to Christianity? 
was the first Bengali barrister.* 


2-3. RA.JA SIR SOURIAi3RA HOHAN TAGORE, 
C. If E. Mcs. Doer. 


Sourindraifohan Tagore, the nephew of Prasanna Kumar, 
was bo^ in 1840. In his ninth year he was placed in the 
Hmau College ; but after studying there for nine years, he 
was obliged to leave it under medical advice. In his fonr- 
^enth year he wi-ote a small History and Geography in 
Bengali. A year later he published an orieinal Bensali 
u2*ArD3. 


'o the sixteenth year of his age that he commenced 
the study of ancient Hindu music, through which he has 
acquired a European reputation. A German a«>fessor 
first taught him English tmnsic on the piano. Wfiat he 
en learned was improved by his intercourse, from time to 
time, with several adepts of the art from the West. To 
study music scientifically, he collected all available books 
n e art in the English, Sanskrit and Beno-ali lanomages. 

worked out the text of his well-k-nJwn 
in«T conceived Ae idea of spread- 

countiymen a taste for and knowledge of 
fr dying out of th§ land, 

resources narrowest limits. WiAVery ample 

and material to carry out this end, he 

• Abridged frosi Gbose’s Tr.diiir.. Cnie/s, S'e. s 



r.sJK sin sonniKitKA mohan TAOor.i:, c. i. n., Ac. Ihl 

opctu'd in 1871 tlio Bongnl School of ]\Itisic in Chitporo 
Uonfl, Cnlcntt.nj where Ilimlu music is taught hy competent 
men to nil on payment of a noiniiml fee. The Scliool hns 
mmle cre<lita1ile progress, and hns rloservodl}' won tho 
ndmirntion of the ninny Enropean and Indian gcnlloinou 
hy whom if hits been visited. Iloth thi.s and the ICalntola 
Branch Bengal Music School are maintained solely at his 
expense. Not content with this, Sourindra rewards tho 
students annually with snitahlc prizes, supplies competent 
music mnsters ns well ns inyfiil mnsicnl publications to 
Government and Private Schools free of charge. 

In 1875 he received from the University of Philadolpliia, 
tho degree of Doctor of Mnsje. A longlist might bo given 
of orders, titles, distinctions, dccorntion.s, acknowledgments 
of books, Ac., bo bas received, oln 1880 the title of llajn 
was conferred on bim by Lord Lytton ns a personal 
distinction. Ixird Lytton, when in India, wrote several 
nntograpli letters to the Itaja, expressing His Excellency’s 
kind feelings and respect for him. 

Tlie Baja has published numerous works botliin Bengali, 
Sanskrit and English. Among the last tho following 
may be mentioned : 

Ilindu ^^usic from Various Authors. 

SiV Principal Bagas of the Ilmdus, (With Lithographic 
Illnstmtions.) 

Principal Ba^asof the Uindus, (With Lithographic 
Illustrations.) » 

Ilindu SFusic. , « * 

Short Noiiees of Ilindu Mtisical Instruments. 

Fifty Tunes. • 

Specimens of Indian Songs. 

JBkntuna, or the Indian Concert (With a collection of airs 
for the Native Orchestra.)^' 


• • Abrifjgcd from Ghose’s Indian Chiefs, ^e. 
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24. THE HON. SIR T. HHTHUSWAMI AIYAR, B. L., 

.K. 0. 1. E, 

• 

The Hon. Sir Tirnvarar Mntlinswami Aiyar, B. L. and 
K.O.I.E., son of Venkata Naraian SastriaTj was born on the 
28th of .January, 1832, of a respectable family, in the 
village of Vuchuvadi, in the District of Tanjore. When 
he was a boy of about eight years of age, his father had 
the misfortune to lose his eyesight, and he and his late 
brother, who was his senior by four years, had to support 
the family. His mother, who was the daughter of a well- 
to-do landholder in the District of Tanjore, removed to 
the town of Tiruvamr in order to secure to her children 
opportunities of receiving a good education. Under her 
care and superintendence, Mnthuswami Aiyar received his 
education in Tamil, and learned business in the Tahsildar’s 
office at Tiruvamr from a Nattukarnam, or Talnq Account- 
ant. • When Mnthuswami Aiyar was about ] 4 years old, 
he had the misfortune to lose his mother, under whose 
affectionate superintendence a desire to learn and secure 
distinction in life was implanted and fostered in him at an 
early age. The loss of his mother and the blindness of his 
old father rendered it necessary for him to neglect his 
education for a time and serve as an assistant Nattukarnam. 
In 1846, Muttusami Naicb, a native friend of Sjr-eSenry 
Montgomery, Bart., becamet,theTahsildar of Tiruvamr, and 
forming a good opinion of Muthnswami Aiyar’s intelh'gence 
and eagerness to learn, advised him to give up his situation 
as Assistant Nattukamam and to join the Mission School 
at Negapatam. The liberality of this worthy gentleman 
secured Muthuswami Aiyar opportunities for first commen- 
cing his English education in the Mission School at Negapa- 
tam for one year and afterwards completing it in the late 
M^ras High School and in the Presidency College. 

Sir H. Montgomery took a warm interest in h^*ednch.tion, 
and watched his progress in the college. During his career 
m he was also assisted by Mr. Bishop, Collector 

of Tanjore, Baja Sir T. Madhava Bow, K.C.S.I .5 and* Mr. 
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Uurri ll'nv. Whon i» 1851 the IHph School nt Madras 
was convortod into the Prosidoncy Colloffo, MiifhuKwnjni 
Aiynr ohtjdncd n !ir?!-c1a«!s cortificato of IVoficioncy, and 
secured the ])rir.r> nuiiually awarded in the naino of Lord 
Klphinstoue for the best essay in Knprlish. lie also passed 
first in the examination held by tlio Council of lOdncntion, 
in whicli students from all the Schools in the Presidency 
were permitted to compote, and obtained tho hiphesfc 
reward of Ps. 500 olTered to the most successful candidate, 
and his name was pnblisbed in the Vorl Snint George Onretle 
as one eligible for any nppoinimonl in tho Gorornmont- 
service. At the same time Mnlhuswnmi Aijmr allrnctcd tho 
favourable notice of Jlr. Holloway, who was one of the ox- 
aminor.s, and Sir Ale.xnndor '’Arbnthnot, tho Secretary to 
the High School Comiaittee. It vios about this time tlint 
Mr. Powell, the Principal of (ho Prc.sidcncy College, asked 
Mntlmswami Aiyar whether ho wotdd proceed to England 
to pass tho Civil Service E.Yaminalion. But Mnthnswami 
Aiyar had boon already married and the social penalties 
which threatened Brahmins who tindertook a voyage by sea, 
deterred him from availing himself of that offer. Sir H. 
Montgomery then introduced him into tho public service 
ns Record-Keeper in the Collectornte of Tnnjore. Ho after- 
wards became Deputy Inspector of Schools on a salary of 
Rs. 150 per mensem, and was favourably mentioned by the 
Rev. I'W., Richards, the Inspector of Schools, to Sir Alex- 
ander Arbuthnot, who was thgu the Director of Public 
Instruction, While holding this (=/3rvice, Muthuswami Aiyar 
passed tho B. L. Examination, and became a graduate 
of the University of Madras. Ho was then selected as a 
District Munsifl, in w'hich capacity he served for some years. 
Mr, Beauchamp, who wms a Civil and Sessions Judge, was 
so favourably impressed by the procedure in Muthuswami 
Aiyar’s court, that he said that Muthuswami Aiyar was one 
of the*few natives he knew in this part of the country who 
mjghffsit vnth him on the same bench. When the Inam 
Commission was started in this Presidency, Muthuswami 
Aiyar was selfcted by Mr. George Noble Taylor as one of 
, his deputies. After serving in the Commission for more 
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than two years, he became a Deputy GoUector, and Lad the 
charge of two Taluqs in Lis own District. 

As Deputy Collector of Tanjore, Lis ability attracted 
special attention. He was appointed Principal Sndder 
Amin of Mangalore, where he served for 3 years. During 
IS period the manner in which he did his work as Snbordi- 
na e Judge produced also a very favourable impression, so 
much so that he was appointed a First City Police 
Town of Madras. Prom this he rose to 
e office of a .J ndge of the Small Cause Court of the Presi- 
ency Town. Whilst holding this office he was considered 
as one of those who ought to be selected as District Judge 
nnder the Statute of 1870, and though his appointment as 
sue was^ resolved upon it was held in abeyance pending 
the framing of rules nnder that statute. He was one of 
me few who were taken from this Presidency to attend the 
urbar at Delhi on the Proclamation Day. On his return 
he was appointed Judge of the Small Cause Court at 
Madras, which he held for one year. Then he was appoint- 
fi, %<' Court. His work as Judge of 

e Small Cause Court and Judge of the High Court has 

1 loo r 20 years. In November 

.I J made a Knight Commander of the Order of 

tiiG Indian Empire.^ 


25. HON. KASSINATH /TRIMBAK TELANG^”a I. E. 

Mr Telaug was%orn itfl85„0 in a family which lived res- 
pectably on their moderate means. His father, Mr. Babujee 
Me“ H R ^ is an old employ!, in the firm of 

chanrl!; S;- ■ Co., and Mr. Trimbak Eam- 

^’J^Ptedhim as his son, and 
of the same fim employ 

InstitutioTi wi,’ u V educated in the Blph^stone 

1864, he 8fcad,Vrl° Elphinstone College‘m 

d^under Professor HughUngs, who was then 
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nctiiigPrincipiiKif tlioColIt'po, Professor O.voiilmin, I’rofossor 
Contly, !»ntl Dr. Pulilor; luui xvns }'oar after year successful 
in c.'irryinp off sever.’il of tlie |)rir.(!.s nncl .scljolar.sIiips. In 
lvS07 lie took liis D.A, degree, nncl two years Inter tlio 
M.A. degree, and tlie year after tlio LL.D. degree. 'I'liins 
nt tlie age of f went}', lie lind not only completed his college 
course, hut hnd olitnined the principal degrees which it is 
in the power of the Univer.city to confer. For n period 
of nhout fire yc.nrs, ho continued his connection with the 
Klphin.-itone College, first ns junior and afterwards ns 
senior Daksliinn Fellow. Iii April 1872, having mean- 
while attended terms nt the Uigh Court for two years, Mr. 
Telang went np for the Advocates’ Examination. He was 
the only candidate who presented himself, and was sub- 
jected to n searching e.\nminntion»by the Hon. Jlr. Justice 
Bnyley, Jifr. J. S. ^Vliite, then Advocate-General, and 
Sir Il.ayrnond West, then licgistrnr on the Appellate Side 
of the Court. Mr. Telang pu-ssed the examination, and was 
admitted ns the third advocate of the court, Mr. Bnl Mnn- 
gesh Wnlgc and 2ilr. Mahadeo G. Pnnnde ha^'ing been the 
preceding two. 

In April 1873, Mr. Telang severed his connection with 
the Elphinstonc College, and began practice ns an advocate. 
His talents and his sound knowledge of Hindu Law brought 
him prominently to the notice of the senior members of the 
Bar in a heavy case which was heard before a full 
Bench, of which Sir Michael IV'estropp, Sir Charles Sar- 
gent, and SirRa3'inond West wewa the m(?mbers, Mr. 'J'elang, 
who appeared ns junior with Mr. A. R. Scoble (afterwards 
the legal member of the Supreme»Council) distinguished 
himself, and was complimented by the Chief Justice on the 
ability with which he had argued the points of Hindu Law 
involved in the case. In another important case heard in 
April 187G, the Chief Justice, Sir Michael Westropp, in 
delivering judgment, said among other things ; — “ These 
words, witl^ the penalty of resumption, appear, as we learn 
from our learned friend and able Sanskrit scholar, Mr. K. 
T. Telang, wjio has more than once afforded to ns valuable 
aid as to Sanskrit texts, to be taken from an incorrect read- 
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ing of Tajnavalkya’s text.-” His practice gradually extend- 

favour -with his colleagues of 
e Bar, especially the Hon. Mr. Latham, Advocate-General ; 
^ D IS now regarded as one of the principal members of 
he Bombay Bar. For some years past, he acted at differ- 
ent times as Government Professor of Law during the 
absence from Bombay of Mr. W. Webb and Mr. E. Tyrrell 
Jjeith; and on the death of the latter in 1888, Mr. Telang 
wa^ permanently appointed Government Professor of Law. 

b rom a comparatively early age, Mr. TelaUg distinguish- 
iQ-ii ^ and* lucid writer and essayist. In 

Q ^ paper before the Students’ Literary and 

cientmo Society on the life of Sanlcaracharya, which proved 
generally interesting ; and sin'ce then Mr. Telang vigorously 
prosecuted his study of g-ncient Sanskrit literature, for his 
now edge of which he is respected even by learned pandits. 
He contributed papers to the Theosophist, the Indian Anti- 
quary, and the journal of the Bombay Branch of the Koyal 
oociety. His essay on the Ramayana, published in 
1873 in answer to Professor Weber, attracted notice in 
Europe.^ He edited for the Sanskrit Classics, Bombay 
Senes, issued by the Education Department, the poems of 
Bhar Shri Hari, with copious notes and a long preface. 
His essay on Free Trade, and Protection, read before the 
bassoon Mechanics’ Institute in 1877 also attracted general 

rw S ^ Asiati9, Society, on the histories of the 

Ehalukya, the Kaiamba, s^nd the Silhars dynasties, investi- 
eopper-plates. Mf. Telang may also be compli- 
an author. In 1874, he published 
Lto Bhagavad Gitafrom Sanskrit 

Preface. Mr.Telang’s 
Muller’s renn he wrote at Professor Max 

Sacred ® volumes of Max Miiller’s 



which Mr. TelanX is an eaition of the Mudra 

mentary for the SansSh^ n ®®P'ous notes and a com’ 

O' ne banskrit Classics, Bombay Seriec, in 4884 
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Mr. Tehng has taken a principal part in all great pub- 
lic movements^ and lias on such occasions shoivn himself 
to be a lucid, fluent, and effective speaker, free from the 
blemishes ivhich mar the oratory of some of his native 
contemporaries.. His first public appearance as a speaker 
was at the meetings held by the Esitepayers’ Association 
in the Framjee Cowasjee Institute in 1872 prior to the 
passing of the Municipal Bill, with the support and co- 
operation of Messrs. Macdonald, Forbes, Martin Wood, 
Nowrojee Furdoonjee and Sorabjee Shapurjee Bengalee, 
who fought their battles at meetings of the Justices of the 
Peace against the irregularities or Mr. Arthur Crawford's 
administration as Municipal Commissioner of Bombay. 
Since that time Mr. Telang Ifes continued to take a prom- 
inent part in all the important jnovements of the day, 
Mr. Telang's speech at the great meeting held in the 
Town Hall regarding the Ilbert Bill, in answer to the 
objections raised to the passing of the Bill by Sir Fitz- 
james Stephen, created a very favourable impression of his 
oratorical powers and close reasoning. He was one of the 
principal speakers at the meeting held in Wilson's Circus 
in 1878 to protest against the imposition of the License 
Tax, and argued against professional and ofllcial men being 
excluded from the operation of the tax. He also spoke at 
a meeting held in 1884 fora testimonial to Lord Ripon, 
and w^. appointed one of the secretaries to the testimonial 
fund, the committee of which, at a later period, nominated 
him to be one of their representatives on the board of the 
Victoria Jubilee Technical JnsStute. He delivered an 
address on Social and Political Reform at the Framjee 
Cowasjee Institute, and was one of the principal speakers 
at the Jubilee meeting, presided over by Sir Charles 
Sargent in 1887. Mr. Telang was also one of the speakers 
at the meeting held in the Town Hall on the Sunday mail 
question in September last. 

As a Fellow and Syndic of the Bombay University, Mr. 
TSlang has done yeoman's service for a period of some 
eight years. He was appointed a Fellow in 1877 and 
wenUinto^ the Sjndicjito in 1881. He took a prominent 
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part in the setting of the University Bill by the Syndicate 
and in its discussion before the Senate, and latterly he 
served on the committee for setting tlie Arts course and 
tbe LL. B. course. Government were pleased to appoint 
Mr. Telang a .Justice of the Peace several years ago. He 
has worked hard in connection ^vit■ll several of the local 
literary societies, having been, for nearly eighteen years 
the Secretai'y of the Students’ Literary and Scientific 
Society, which elected him as its president a short time ago. 
He has been for many years on the committee of the Bom- 
bay Branch Royal Asiatic Sbciety and the Native General 
Library, has been a trustee of the Pramjee Oowasjee Insti- 
tute ; and is the president of the Goculdas Tejpal Charities, 
Mr. Telang has also been a jbint secretary of the Bombay 
Presidency Association, ^and acted for some time as secre- 
tary of the old Bombay Association. He has taken an in- 
telligent interest in civic affairs, having been for five years 
a member of the Municipal Corporation, to which body he 
was nominated by the -Justices of the Peace, during bis 
absence in Calcutta in 1883, and was subsequently elected 
by the rate-payers of the Girgaum ward. 

In 1882, Mr. Telang was appointed by the Viceroy a 
member of the Education Commission, preisided over by 
Sir WiUiam Hunter, and had to spend about six months 
out of Bombay in connection with tbe sittings of the Com- 
mission at tbe sacrifice of his practice at the Bar. ^«6iDr his 
services on the Commission the honor of a C.I.E. was con- 
ferred upon him in- May 1883. In February of the follow- 
ing year, in further recognition of his valuable service. Sir 
•James Pergusson appointed Mr. Telang to the Legislative 
Council, of which he is a member to this day. His legis- 
lative labours have been performed very intelligently and 
independently, and have raised him in public estimation. 

In 1889 he was appointed to a seat on the Bench of the 
High Court in the place of the late Mr. Justice Nauabhai 
Haridas, a choice which was received with satisfaction by 
all classes. He entered public life in 1873 as an advocate, 
his rase, supported by his own merits, has been singularly 
rapid ; and he has attained to the highest honour^ to which 
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a member of bis community could aspire. A seat on the 
Supreme Legislative Council was within Ids roach if he 
had wished it^ in the time of Sir James Fergusson, but 
owing to business engagements, Mr. Telang declined the 
honour of being strongly recommended for the seat. All 
the honours bestowed upon him have been well earned and 
richly deserved. — T/ic Bombay Gazette. 


26. BABU S. P. CHATTEEJI. 

India has a superabundant supply of lawyers and candi- 
dates for Government Office. What she needs far more are 
what are called “ Heroes of Industiy,” men who will aid 
in developing her great materia! resources. The following 
interesting account of one of them is taken from the Indian 
Daily Neius. Mr. Ohatterji’s splendid collection of Plants, 
called the “Victoria Nursery,” is one of the sights of 
Calcutta. 

In the spring of the year" we took pleasure in wishing 
God-speed to our fellow-towusman, Babu S, P. Chatterji, 
the proprietor of the Victoria Nursery, Narcoldangah. 
The Babu, in the pursuit of his business, has visited all 
parts of India, the Straits, China, the Philippines, and 
Australia ; but this year he decided to visit England and the 
Contin'e^. Many of his compatriots had made the same 
journey for pleasure, to study *for the ^ivil service, the 
bar, the medical profession, ^r oil political missions ; bnt, 
as far as we know. Baba S. P. Chatteyi is the first instance 
of a Native proceeding to England to extend his business 
connections, and to gain a further knowledge of his trade. 
The Babu left Calcutta on the 30th April, taking with 
him a considerable collection of orchids and rare plants, 
and arjped with numerous letters of introduction from his 
Indian, clients. On his arrival he first called on Sir .Joseph 
Hooker, to T?hom he carried a letter of introduction from 
Sir Richard Garth. Sir Joseph was kindness itself to his 
Orient^,! visito?, entertaining him as his private guest, and 
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personally acting as his cicerone to all the vronders of 
Kerr. Bahn S. P. Chatterji, who having visited manr 
Gardens in Anstraiia, is no mean jndge, was overwhelmed 
with the beauties and perfections of the out-door gardens 
and the celebrated Palm HousCj but was Jess impressed 
with the conservatories, which, in his opinion, could not 
compare with some of the private collections. Through 
the kindness of Sir Ashley Eden, the Baba obtained an 
introdnction to Lord Harrington, who at once commended 
him to the good offices of Mr. Thomas, the head gardener at 
Chatsworth; thegardensandconservatoriesofwhicb splendid 
estate the Babu places first in the list of those he visited : 
one of the most beantiful features being a rock garden of 
some five acres in extent, veined with rivulets and water- 
falls, and planted ont with pines end ferns. The fernery 
is almost by itself a glass palace, having been built at an 
expenditure of £05,000. The collection here is, perhaps, 
the finest in Europe, and Mr. Thomas, with the sanction of 
the noble owner, presented his visitor with enttiogs from 
the collection df the famous Chatsworth Pines. 

The Babu also visited M'orsley Hall, the seat of the Earl 
of Elsmere, and here, as apparently everywhere else, he was 
made a welcome guest. The rhododendron avenue, and 
the onr-door bedding especially attracted bis admiradon. 
The collections of Mr. Hardy, Mr. Gaskil, and Mr. Percival, 
all near Manchester, were also visited. Each of gen- 
tlemen is noted for his collection of orchids, several varie- 
ties of these plants being named after them. Bahu S. P. 
Chatterji was made none the^^less welcome by being intro- 
dneed to these gentlegaen by Mr. Bruce Findley, the well- 
known Director of the Botanical Gardens at Manchester. 
At- Trentham, the Duke of Sutherland’s seat, the Babu 
met an old friend in the Mnsa Cavendisu, vulgarly 
known in Bengal as the Cabuii Kala. This esculent fruit 
was fionrishing under glass, and as the hot-house pine in 
England is always snperior to its ont-door fellow -in the 
tropics, so was tne Duke’s plantain a more delicious morsel 
than our familiar and somewhat despised Calcutta friend. 
His Grace grows for the market, and his hot-hon 5 S,plan- 
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tfliiis hriii^ in n ImiuL'-oinn n.'Vi’iiiR*, MessrH. Voitoh and 
t?oii’s ccK-l>ruti‘d Nursery at Cliulsou was also visited, and 
tlio Hahn was received \vith tlie f^reatest kindness and 
interest by tlie (iroprictors. 'Die sliow of orchids, lilies, 
and carnation, Sind the enormous extent and ramilicnlions 
of the l)usin(‘s« of this establishment, wiili its connectioua 
all ov»T the civiliHod u'orld, lillcd the visitor with surprise. 
Thousands of Wardian rases, hug»* specimens of palms in 
cnonmms fratnotvork boxes, wore beinp prepared for trans- 
port to the Continent and America. The packing and do- 
spuicliiiig of seeds from the porft ctly arranged and veuti- 
liitcd seed lumses was niiotlier inferestiiigstndy. Wo regret 
that our spjieo will not alloa* a further rofcronco to iiuiiiy 
other interesting visits to welPknown gardens and collec- 
tions, amoug.st which wo may inoaXion Afr. Chamberlain's 
futuoiKS orchid collection at Birrainghatn, which supplies the 
Radical Itleuiber with the rare bultonliolcs for which ho is 
noted in the House. Privately and publicly Babu S. P. 
Chnttcrji has been received w’itb a kindness of wliich ho 
speaks most feelingl)'. His professional brethren rccog- 
nisf-d his merit and worth witli a liearty enthusiasm, which 
will doubtless result in a valuable connection in tho future. 
We must not omit fo mention that the Babu served a week’s 
apprenticeship at Covent Garden in preparing bouquets 
and wiring flowers, and wo shall bo surprised if the result 
of his o.'inerienco is not very noticeable in our ball-rooms 
during llie forthcoming season. ,, 

During his stay at Covent Garden, he was allowed to 
assist in preparing the bridal bouquet for H. R. H. the 
Princess Beatrice. j 

The Babu has brought back with him some 40 cases of 
South American orchids, and a large variety of Horticul- 
tural sundries, ferns and roses, all of which will doubtless 
be in bloom at the Victoria Nursery in a few weeks. After 
leaving England, Babu S. P. Chatterji visited Brussels, 
Ghentf Ant^;orp, and Paris, to all of which places he car- 
ried introductions to the various curators, icc., from his 
English friends. 
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REVIEW. 

The foregoing pages contain brief accounts of some 
noted Indians of recent times. There are others deserving 
to be included ; but detailed information is wanting in 
some cases, and it is not desirable to increase the size 
of the book. 

It may be noticed that nil are non-Christians. Indian 
Christians will, it is hoped^_ form another Series. 

A few remarks may be offered regarding the principal 
classes of men whose careers have been briefly sketched. 

1. Religions Reforms. — pf all subjects which can en- 
gage our attention, religion is the most important. ‘It 
treats of God, His wiiljOur duty here, and of thatmysteri* 
ons world which awaits us when this frail life shall have 
passed away for ever. 

In no great country of the world is religious reform more 
needed than in India. Hinduism, it is true, is like its own 
Saguna deity, a compound of truth, passion, and darkness. 
From its sacred books may be culled the most exalted de- 
scriptions of God, but along with them there are other’s 
which are equally degrading. 

Some of India's noblest sons have, therefore, devoted 
themselves to religions reform. It is not only of all the 
most important, but it eventually leads to ev«?y other 
beneficial change. '"Most of the evils under which India 
suffers have their root an Hinduism. Keshub Chunder 
justly says : ‘ 

M 

‘‘ If you wish to reform the social organism of India, yon 
must in the first instance, give her true religion, else your 
attempts will be ineffectual ; give her life — give her capacity to 
think about her spiritual interests — and then yon will find 
social reformation will spontaneously — in the natural course of 
things — come about in the fulness of time.” ^ 

I^ile great reformers to move the whole country are 
need ed, every educated man should seek to ^promote it in 
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The women of India are the great supporters of idolatry. 
Poor creatui’esj they do not know better. It is deeply to 
be regretted that they are often encouraged in their 
superstitious beliefs by educated Hindus, who take part in 
them, pretending that they are harmless customs, kept up 
by female influence, and that they conform to them simply 
to avoid going offence. 

Is idolatry a harmless custom ? To worship any other 
than the one true God, the Creator of heaven and earth, 
is rebellion against His author!^. An educated Hindu, by 
joining in it, violates his conscience, and is aiding to 
prolong the reign of superstition. 

The women of India are naturally both intelligent and 
affectionate. If their educafcd husbands, instead of be- 
having ^-at present, would lovingly teach them to worship 
their Father in heaven instead of idols, a great change 
would soon take place. 

While the religious reforms advocated byRammohun Roy 
and Keshub Ohunder Sen were a great step in advance, 
attention is earnestly invited to the Christianity which 
led to their movements. The Hew Testament is its best ex- 
ponent. A copy, in English, may be obtained, from 2 
Annas upwards, post-free from any Bible Depository. 
Short Papers for Seekers after Truth, intended for Hindu 
inquirers, costs only 1 ^ As. post-free. 

2. .J^jilanthropists — PanditSivanath Sastri justly says; 
“ Hindu indiscriminate charity aaps the very foundation of 
national manliness, gives a premium 'io indolence, and 
trains up men and women to -the meanness of begging, and 
not to the dignity of labour.” •> 

On the other hand, the conduct of many educated Hindus, 
who selfishly spend their whole income on themselves and 
turn a deaf ear to every call of distress, is much more to be 
condemned. Charity is not to be discontinued, but only to 
be wi^ly directed. 

jAb?e-bodi£d beggars, too lazy to work, should not be 
assisted ; but help should be given cheerfully to the blind, 
the sick, orphpns, widows, and lepers. 

Industrial Schools should be supported. Education even by 
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itself, is valuable ; but tbe benefit is donbled in the case of 
the poor by being as.sociated with labour. 

Hospitals and dispensaries are a great blessing to the 
poor. They suffer especially in cases of sickness. They 
lose their earnings from being unable to work ; expense is 
incurred for medicine ; they are unable to employ doctors. 

Very few can cany out works of philanthropy on the 
scale described in the foregoing sketches, but all may 
manifest the same spirit, and do good within their own 
circle. 

Social Hefornierg. — The Gaekwar of Baroda, in a letter 
to Mr. B. M. Malabari, thus notices the weak point in some 
Indian social reformers ; 

Evils, like these, call loudly for action, and action alone can 
remedy them. It is not TOry pleasant to reflect that so many of 
our learned young men, who have such ample opportnnitii'S of 
doing good to their conntry, do not, when the occasion offers, 
n 1 ji° *'^“*’*1 adage, • e.xanipleis better than pi ecept, 

by boldly coming forward, it may be, at some personal siicnfice, 
to respond to wlint tliej’ from their ctlierwise seonre position, 
wonld lend weight, and like to be recognised as the antocraci' of 
intelligence. ’ 


It is satisfactory, however, that all social reformers are 
notoflhis class, and that some have the courage of their 
convictions, 

• P^'^gl'ters should be educated, and not married,*^ early. 
Wntow marin'age should ha encouraged, by countenancing 
and supporting those whemake such matches. 

+ 1 , — 0‘'^’of the greatest benefits which 

the British Government has conferred on India has bt en to 
raise up a greatly superior class of public servants. Utider 
e Moguls, a judge was “ a mere seller of decisions, 

0° tJie payments of the 
also flip' ^ officer in charge of the local troops was 
ako he chief magistrate of his district.” » 

public serW however, too great u “cravihg for 

vartt^'arfmtej^jg^^gg^^^ and dome^stic ser- 

g great ettorts to get an English education ^ 
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for some of their children, iu the hope that they will obtain 
Government appointments. The supply already far es* 
needs the demand. The country is being filled with im- 
perfectly educated young men, who yet think it beneath 
their dignity to engage in industrial employments. 

The Bar. — ^This profession is, iu itself, Useful and 
honourable j but it offers peculiar temptations. It is also 
overcrowded. Formerly it was lucrative. This tempted 
men in other walks of life to seek to qualify themselves 
for employment, in the hope of like success. Though a 
few .‘■till have large incomoE^ there are many with very 
little practice. 

A love of litigation is one of the curses of India. It is 
fostered by the j)resent “ plague of lawyers.” 

Teachers.— Rightly prosecuted, j)0 profession is more use- 
ful and honourable than the work of education. Most em- 
ployments are connected merely with material objects ; the 
physician has care otily of the hod// ; the teacher has to 
train the immortal spirit- It is true that the office is often 
degraded. Many teachers havono thought beyond imparting 
mechanically the ability to read, write, and cypher. Fre- 
quently the work is looked upon as a temporary means of 
obtaining a level iliood until .something more attractive 
offers. But it is well worthy of being made a life employ- 
ment. Some of the noblest men, like Socrates and Plato, 
have-ikivoted themselves to the profession. A teacher may 
exercise the most beneficial iij/luence over the character of 
his pupils. Their gratitude, aijd the guod he has been the 
means of accomplishing, will form a ricli recompense. Even 
so far as mere worldly happiness io concerned, the teacher 
may be well satisfied. The late Hon. J. B. Norton says : 
“ Perhaps, if the balance were fairly struck, the even 
modest tenor of his life would leave little for him to envy 
in the temptations, the jealousies, the trials, and the 
struggles^ of those who, in ordinary parlance, gre spoken 
of ag the mest brilliant and successful of his contemporaries/’ 

• The late Mr. Mahipatram Rnpram shows what a wide 
course of nsyfnlness and honour is open to the teacher who 
wiH make a full -use of his opportunities. Mr. Sasipada 
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Banerjea is a distinguished example of benevolent zeal in 
the cause of education. 

Journalists. — The “ Fourth Estate” is a growing power 
in India. Sicky’s Gazette, which appeared in Calcutta in 
1780, was the first newspaper published in India. When, 
in 1835, Sir Charles Metcalfe abolished the " Press Kegula- 
tions,” there were only six native papers, and these in 
no way political. Thacker’s Directory for 1890 gives a list 
of 619 f‘ Newspapers and Periodicals,” many of which 
are owned and edited by Indians. 

The testimony of Mr. Tlbert to the merits of the 
Hon. Kristo Das Pal as a journalist has been quoted 
(page 136) ; The Times acknowledges similarly the work 
of Mr. B. M. Malabari (pagfe 75), Young editors who 
wish like success must adppt the same means to secure it. 

Heroes of Industry. — The enterprise of Babu S. P. Chat- 
tei^'i, of Calcutta, has been briefly described. He has 
collected valuable plants from East and West, and brought 
them to India. Men, animated by a similar spirit, are need- 
ed to spend some time in Europe and, the United States to 
gain a thorough knowledge of manufactures which might 
be developed with advantage in India. The opposition of 
narrow-minded bigots to sea travel should be treated with 
the contempt it deserves. 

All may do something. — Sir Madhava Kow points out 
(page 132, 133) various ways in which Indians may benefit 
their countrymen. To seek ihe happiness of others, is the 
sorest way to promote our qwn. Kingsley says : “ If you 
wish to be miserable, you must think about yourself ; about 
what you want, what you like, what respect people pay to 
ymt, what people think of you, • and then to you nothing 
will be pure. You will spoil everything you touch ; you will 
be as wretched as you choose.” 

“ Human life is poor and insignificant,” says Mill ''if it is 
all spent in making things comfortable for ourselves ^nd 
our kin, and raising ourselves and them a step or tw<f in 
the social ladder.” He urges men to seek to make them- 
selves more effective combatants in the great jight which 
never ceases to rage between Good and Evil. " There* is 
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not one o£ us,” he says, “who may not qualify himself so to 
improve the average-amount of opportunities, as to leave his 
fellow-creatures some little the better for the use he has 
knovrn how to make of his intellect. Nor let any one be 
discouraged by what seems in moments’ of despondency', the 
lack of time and of opportunity. Those who know how 
to employ opportunities will often find that they can create 
them : and what we achieve depends less on the amount of 
time we possess than on the use we make of our time.” 

“We live,” says Huxley, “in a world which is full of 
misery and ignorance, and the ^lain duty of each and all of 
ns is to try and make the little comer he can influence 
somewhat less miserable and somewhat less ignorant than 
it was before he entered it.’”* 
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